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Music 
Master 


discovers the secret of 
the Happy Home — 


Graphophone 


¢¢ Y WHO teach the music have -had always much sympathy for those many 
others who cannot have the music in the home — those who know not to 
play one single instrument. 


“Now [ have no more regrets. Every home can have the music— The 
Columbia Graphophone has arrived. | salute him, me. 


“| am a music master, Truly. But he is the Master of Music. Me, | play 
but three instruments only. He plays all the instruments, all the music. | sing 
nothing.’ He sings all the songs in all the languages. 


“| am astounded, | am charmed. For he makes the real music. 


“The sounds of the mouth organ, the jew’s harp — I call not that music. And 
I find these other machines only make a sound like many mouth organs — many 
jew’s harps. 
“Listen! “Iam a critic of the music. I say to those who possess any make 
_* §j of talking machine, use only the Columbia Records—they are the best — they 
have the soul. They have the real music, of a sound sweet, of a tone pure, of an 
execution brilliant, that is alone of the Columbia.”’ 


Before buying either a talking machine or records, insist on hearing the Columbia, and be convinced, like the | 
Music Master, that they are the best. We are the only Company that gives a written guarantee — perfect goods 
make this possible. You can buy on easy payments if you desire. Stores in all the principal cities. Dealers 
everywhere. Write for catalogue and address of nearest dealer. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., GEN’L. 


90 & 92 West Broadway, New York 


Grand Prix Paris 1900 Double Grand Prize, St. Louis 1904 
OK 


THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


A FRONTIER TOWN and Other Essays 
By HENRY CABOT LODGE 


Essays as remarkable for their literary skill and charm with which they are written as for the 
interest of their subjects. They take up Good Citizenship, the Senate, Theodore Roosevelt, 
American History, Senator Hoar, The U. 5S. at Algeciras, etc. $1.50 mez (postage extra). 


THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE 


. By T. R. LOUNSBURY 
Professor of English at Yale University 
The history of the text of Shakespeare from the beginning down to the death of Pope, with 
special attention to the work of Pope and Theobald and to the controversy between them. Much 
new and illuminating material has been found by Professor Lounsbury, and the work, which is 
intended for popular reading as well as for students, is of the greatest interest and value. 
8vo, $2.00 mez (postage extra). 


THE BIBLE AS ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By J. H. GARDINER 
Assistant Professor of English in Harvard University. 
Author of “ The Forms of Prose Literature.” $1.50 xet (postage extra). 
A brilliant and systematic consideration of the Bible as an English classic, throwing much light 
on the history of its sources and its translations. 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 
The Berlin Lectures of 1906 
An able and illuminating account of the industrial problems at present occupying public atten- 
tion in the United States, presented in a way that a non-specialist audience would find instructive 
and important. With maps and diagrams. $1.25 eZ (postage extra). 


ORIGINAL NARRATIVES OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Each volume 8vo, cloth bound, about 450 pp., $3.00 ez (postage extra). 

A series of volumes prepared under the auspices of the American Historical Association and 
the general editorship of J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Ph.D., LL.D., designed to provide scholars and 
other individual readers of history with a comprehensive collection of those classical harratives 
on which the early history of the United States is founded. 


READY NOW 


THE NORTHMEN, COLUMBUS and CABOT, 985-1503 


Voyages of the Northmen. Edited by JuLtus E. OLson, Professor of the Scandinavian 
Languages and Literatures in the University of Wisconsin Voyages of Columbus and of John 
Cabot. Edited by EpbwarpD G. Bourne, Professor of History in Yale University. 


THE TIDES OF BARNEGAT 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


I}lustrated in color, $1.50. 

* The interest of the book 1s unrelaxing, its execution that of the master craftsman. Mr Smith may be trusted. 
too, to keep *a great gulf fixed’ between right and wrong. Hts art no more needs to do away with moral standards 
in.order to attain treedom of development than does the tidal wave need for its power to resist the law of tts uplift. 

“* The Tides of Barnegat’ 1s well named, not only m reference to the story’s scene of action, but to its variety, 
movement, charm, and beneath all these, effortless ctrength ”—V. Y. Zimes Saturday Review. 


TRUEGATE OF MOGADOR ON NEWFOUND RIVER 


And Other Cedarton Folk By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
By SEWELL FORD A charming love story founded on Mr. Page’s 
Twelve stories full of delightful humor and early novel. The best love story he has writ- 
picturesque characters. Illustrated, $1.50. ten. Illustrated in color, $1.50. 
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This Free Book Tells About a New Food 


like things to eat? Would 
become acquainted 

, healthful? 

ipe Olives are the ripe fruit from the sun-kissed olive trees of Cali- 

fornia. They are not the green olive that you have eaten. 

matured fruit with all the oil cells fully develo 

you eat LYVOLAS you get health-giving olive os 
LYVO ‘ou have never eaten them. T - 4 are not like other ri 
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LYVOLA OLIVE COMPANY, DEPT. 408 E, ~ mel N. Y. 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
Dr. LEWIS 0. BRASTOW’S zew on 


The Modern 
Pulpit 


A STUDY OF HOMILETIC SOURCES 
AND CHARACTERISTICS 


The influences which are bringing the pulpit 
into closer touch with the spirit of the age 
are described. 

The contributions to this change from the 
preaching of different nationalities and re- 
ligious communions are indicated. 

The characteristics of modern preaching 
fiving it increasing power are outlined. 
The book is more than interesting ; it is 

inspiriting. 


TRe Modern P ulpit By Dr. Brastow 


Professor of Practical Theology, Yale University, Au- 
thor of “ Representative Modern Preachers.” 
Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


OUR IMPROVED 


Croup Kettle 


Constructed according to directions 
of an eminent physician 


Made and for sale by 


EWIS &(@ONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 


135 West 41st Street, New York 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE: 


) 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s FooteEase, powder for the 
feet. It cures ye swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and nstantly takes esting out | 
of corns and bunions. It?s the greatest 
omfort discovery oftheage. Allen's 

fittin.s or new shoes fre! 

It is a certain cure for in rowirg nails, 

pan hn callous and het, tir aching feet. 
We hive over 80,000 testimonials, T RY IT 

tores, 25c. Do nat ace acce pe pany substi- 
tute. Sent y mail 


) 


( 
OTHER GRAYS SWEET 
Trial Pac Wit EE. A Ge 

Foot-Ease.” 8. OLMSTED. 1 Le Roy. N.Y. 


OP PPP PP DD DA 


CENTS For 13 Weeks’ 
Trial Subscription to 
In this illustrated national 


Publishers, Sixty-four and Sixty-six Fifth Avenue, New York 
| BS 
weekly all the oy impor- 
tant news of the world is stated clearly, 
concisely, for busy readers—a variety of general features being 
added. It is sincere, reliable, wholesome, interesting—J} HE news- 


paper for the home. $1 year; takes place of periodicals costing 
$2to $M. Try it, 13 weeks for iSc. Pathfinder, Washington, D 


PENSIONS FOR OLD MINISTERS 


The Trustees of the National Council earnestly invite all Congre- 
qptonaiets | in the United States to share with them the privilege and 
uty of caring for aged and infirm ministers and widows, who. after 
many years of arduous and selt-sacrificing labors in destiture fields 
on small pay, are left in actual need. onations of $50,000 yearly 
are needed. Last year the were lees than half that_sum._ For 
information address Wm. Rice, 287 Fourth Ave.. New York 
Samuel B. Forbes, Treas., 206 Wathersheld Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


ou mone 
ST. PAUL BOOK & STATIONERY CO., 29 5th St. Ainn. 


WHAT SCHOOL ? 


WE CAN HELP YOU D 
Catalogues and reliable information schools 
furnished withoutcharge. State kind of school. 
N SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 


764-41 Park Row. New York, or 1064 Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


The Ben Greet Players rane 
ays rom + also 


text. rtory of  twent lays. . Open air plays in season 
revival Reper Eve . olleges and societies kindly no te a¢ 
dress. BEN GR ‘ET. care Empire Theater, N. 
B ht das 
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Fleming H. Revell Company 


Makers of Modern English [ Ww. J. DAWSON | 


A set of three volumes, in half leather style, boxed, per set, ze/, $6.00 


Makers of ENGLISH PROSE 
Cloth, gilt top, e/, $1.50 


Makers of ENGLISH POETRY Makers of ENGLISH FICTION 
Cloth, gilt top, ze7, $1.50 Cloth, gilt top, ze7, $1.50 


These editions of “ Prose and Puetry” together with “ The Makers of English Fiction” make a most 
attractive guide to literature. Zhe 7imes Saturday Review says: “ Mr. Dawson is an efficient, careful, 
thoughtful, and extremely helpful critic. His powers of analysis are considerable, his judgments are 
sympathetic, impartial, acute, interesting and sane. 


The Adventures of Billy Topsail [Norman buncan 


It’s a boy’s book, but it’s “a book to be chummy with ”—that includes oversee A ripping story of 


adventure by sea is regarded by every true-hearted boy as the very best story of al 


If the tale moves 


like a full-rigged ship with all sail spread to a rousing breeze, what boy will not be captivated? 


12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


America’s Awakening | PHILIP LORING ALLEN 


The triumph of Righteousness in High Places has been seen all over our land. It has a vital meaning 
for every citizen. Mr. Allen as newspaper correspondent has been eyewitness of most of the battles. 
His record is a stimulating tribute to American manhood. 12mo, cloth, ef, $1.25 


Christ 


, The Cole lectures for 1906 before 


Vanderbilt University. 
By Prof. Francis H. SMITH. 


Shows that the laws of advancing 
science are growing constantly 
nearer the laws of accepted 
Christian Faith and Life. 

Cloth, $1.25 


The Spirit World 


By JOSEPH HAMILTON. 

An attempt to answer the ques- 
tion “ What may we consistently 
hold in regard to the spiritual 


Completion of Dr. Dennis’ Monumental Work 


Christian Missions and 
Social Progress. Vol. III. 


A sociological study of Foreign Missions. By 
Rev. JAMES S. Dennis. Illustrated. Large 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, ve, $2.50. 


The concluding volume in this widely appreciated ency- 
clopedic work on Missions, over which the author has spent 
twelve years. All writers agree that this is the most thoro 
study of the subject ever presented. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall says: “ An epoch-making work lies before us. One 
of the richest contributions ever made to the literature of 
the Christian religion. Its value can hardly be overstated.” 


phenomena recorded in the Scrip- Vol. oe $2.50. Vol. I i $2.50. Vol. I I I., $2.50 nel 


tures ?” l2mo, cloth, wef, $1.50 


Listening to God Edinburgh Sermons’ [L HUGH BLACK __| 


A new volume by the author of the popular gift book “ Friendship.” Mr. Black has resigned his Edin- 
burgh pulpit to accept the chair of Practical Theology at the Union Theological Somsnary, o ew A 
cloth, $l. 


The Fortune of the Republic 


And Other Addresses upon the America of Today and Tomorrow. Uniform with “A Man’s Value to 
Society,” “ The Investment of Influence.” 12mo, cloth, gilt top, ef, $1.20 


Fairest Girlhood |MARGARET E. SANGSTER] 


Illustrated, by life studies by Griselda Marshall McClure. None knows the girl-heart as does Margaret 

Sangster, and we — to none in daintiness of manufacture of this gem. Its predecessor, “ Winsome 

Womanhood,” has long charmed the woman-heart and become standard as a gift for young women. 
Quarto, cloth, $1.50 


My Old Bailiwick [Owen KILDARE | 


Sketches from the Parish of My Mamie Rose, 


Kildare was a real Bowery man. Surviving the life with sharpened wit and keen intellect, he gives rare 
brilliance and pathos to this life story. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


Quiet Talks on Service | _S. D. GORDON 


A third volume in the series of “ Quiet Talks on the Elements of the Christian Life.” 
So widely have the first two volumes, “ Quiet Talks on Power” and “ Quiet Talks on Prayer,” found 
favor throughout the Christian world that little need be said to commend the new volume 

l2mo, cloth, 75 cents 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, 80 Wabash Ave. Toronto, London, Edinburgh 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency fi) Are 


York 

Recommends teachers to colieges, schoois, and families. 

Advises parents about schools. Win. O. Pratt, Mgr. 

OUR BUSINESS IS to supply the best Schools for Pupils. 
The best Teachers for Schools. : 

YOUR BUSINESS to consult THe SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS 
AGeEncy, 3 East I4th St. New York City. Est. 1855. 


‘CALIFORNIA 
School 


ford, Wells, 

schoot amid ideal 

(Casa de Rosas) y 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


For illustrated year book, app 
Principals. Avice K. Parsons, 
JEANNE W. DENNEN. 

CONNECTICUT 
4 Kindergarten 
The Fannie A. Smith “t4ii," School 
One and two years’ course. 905 La Fayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


INGLESIDE—A School for Girls 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


School year begins ‘Tuesday, October 2d, 196. < 
Mrs. WM. D. BLACK, Patroness. 


DELAWARE 


BELMONT Newark, Delaware 


A School for the care and education of 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


ONE HOUR FROM PHILADELPHIA 


ILLINOIS 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses in ove: 30 subjects for 


Teachers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Phy- 
sicians, Bankers, and Students desiring to finish 
either a High School or College course. One-half 
the work for a Bachelor degree may thus be done. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 801 K. CHICAGO, ILL. 


MARYLAND 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SCHOOL 


Formerly BRIARLEY HALL 


Thirty-second year. Collere Preparatory department prepares for 
the best colleges Special courses. 

The school of Finance prepares catiege graduates for 
commé cial teaching, positions and Civil Service ex- 
aminations. Special course for commercial teachers and others who 
wish to take the New York and Boston examinations for teachers. 

Only one hour from Washington. Boarding and Day students. 
$300 to $40 per year, including all expenses. Five scholarships this 
rear. First Semester begins October 2d, 196. Address for circular, 

irs. THEODORA AMES HOOKER, Dean, Mount Holyoke 
School, Poolesville, Maryland, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Term begins the first Monday in October 

A new school, for the higher education and thorough training of 
nurses. admitting young women of 20 years. Four years’ course: one 
year of preparatory study and laboratory work. and three years of 
training in tae various departments of nursing—hospital, home, and 
visiting. Under the management of leading educators. —Two months’ 
vacation each year. Health of students carefully considered, For 
announcement and full particulars, apply to the Principal, 

iss J. A. BRIGGS, 1000 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


Massacuusetts, South Byfield. (Near Newburyport.) 
mmer Academy 


The oldest academy in America. Strong academic department. 
A new cottage for boys under thirteen in charge of a preceptress 
from the Teachers’ College of Vuiversity, A few va- 
cancies. Write at once for further information to the Head Master. 


HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


UR School affords 
the home student 
an opportunity pur- 
sue a Complete igh 
School’ Course _ under 
professors in_ leadin 
American colleges and 
universities. The 
Courses in English are 
ziven by Prof. Genung, 
of Amherst; Latin, by 
Prof. Harkness, of 
Brown; Greek, by Prof. 
Chase, of Harvard. An 
eminent specialist is at 
the head of every depart- 
ment. 


Students may register 
at any time and may take 
up complete courses or 

rsue special branches. 
Special attention is given 
to students preparing for 
college. We also offer instruction in Commercial and 
Normal Branches. 

Every reader of The Outlook who is interested in 
home study and correspondence teaching is invited 
to send for a free copy of our eighty-page catalogue 
and full information in regard to our home study 
courses. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 30 Springfield, Mass. 


JOHN F. GENUNG, a.M., PH.D. 
Professor of English 


SEDGWICK SCHOOL 


Among the Berkshire Hills 
The boys of this school live in the atmosphere of a well regulated 


Christian home, the teachers and limited number of purils being 
members of one household. : 

The formation of character and the right start in life constantly 
receive foremost consideration. | 

Courses of study are not rigid, but are planned for each student 
according to his peculiar needs. ‘I per have in view preparation for 
college or general business life. With the very personal attention 
given and the thorough work secured advancement may be as rapid 
as ability warrants. ° 

Good gymnasium, athletic field, and all outdoor sports encouraged 
with careful supervision. Attractive school cottage and boating 
facilities on mountain lake. Address | 
EDWARD J. VAN LENNEP, Principal, Great Barrington, Mass. 


THE LAWRENCE ACADEMY 


Prepares boys for college, university, and technical schools. School 
year opens Sept. 2vth. WILLIAM STEEN Gaup, Head Master. 


WABAN SCHOOL for Boys wx, 14°... 


A superior school; individual instruction ; physical and manual 
training ; athletic director. J. H. PILLSBURY. AM. Pra 


SCHOOL of DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


(One year course.) Worcester, Mass. 
For information address Mrs. F. AA WETHERED, Auburn, Mass. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
For Small 


The Stearns School] 


_ Prepares for Phillips Academy at Andover, Mass., and other /ead- 
ing schools. For information, address 
ARTHUR FRENCH STEARNS, A.B., Mont Vernon, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 


French and English Home School For Young Ladies 


AT ATLANTIC CITY § 
Famous winter resort. 
folk. Comfortable, refin 


Ideal climate for delicate girls and little 
home ; thorough school moderate rates 
Pacific Ave. 


Reopens for the lith year Sept. 24th. Circulars. 601 
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THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CiTY 


MONTCLAIR 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


From an experience of nineteen years at this one school the head- 
master has some puvinted things to say to parents with sons to educate. 
The little book entitled ** Your Boy and Our School ” will be read 
with interest, no matter where your boy goes for his schoo.ing. 
Book and illustrated catalogue on request. 

JOHN G. MacVICAR, A.M. 26 Walden Pl. Montclair, N. J. 


School for Trained Attendants 
45 CENTRE ST., ORANGE, N. J. Will open November 
1, 1%6. Head Nurse, Miss Stronc of Boston. Apply for admission 
to Mrs. ISAAC C, OGDEN, 31 Highland Ave., Orange, N. J, 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
AND GENERAL COURSE 


: Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class 
Fireproof school building, thoroughly equipped 


160 and 162 West 74th Street 
Connecting with and including 
165 West 73d Street—New York 


Primary Department 


FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal 
Common Method 


0 
Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 
YOU HE, EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF 


AR THE 

EACH WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice sev- 

eral times a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery of 

conversational French, German, Spanish or Italian, 
Send Jor testimonials, booklet and letter. 

THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 

804 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and Iéth St., N. Y. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL ART 


Combines Academic and Industrial Art Training, Architec- 
) Ure, Design, Illustration, Normal Art Training, Handicrafts, 
ELIZA A. SARGENT, President, 343 West 57th Street. 


New York Normal Art School 


Thorough preparation for teaching Art. Graduate Course, one 
year, Instruction individual. Credit for previous work. 


541 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


A. von W. LESLIE, A.M., Head Master Summer Tutoring 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, New York 
The next term will begin Wednesday, September 26th, 1906 


he Faculty will meet to receive applications for admission in the 
President's room at 9:30 A.M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 p.m. 

Phe opening address by the Rev. Professor Thomas Cuming Hall, 
D.D., will be delivered in the Adams Chapel Thursday, September 
27th, at 4:30 p.m. 

Phe Extension Courses for Lay Students will open October 30th, 
16, CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. 


NEW YORK 


By training In your own home. Our system of pres 
ent day nursing is invaluable to the practical 
nurse or the beginner. 

Endorsements by physicians, purses and patients. 


More than a thousand graduates earning $10 to 
Write for our explanatory ‘* Bine Book.” 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 

S82 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


New York, Pelham Manor. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls 


Half hour from Grand Central Station. 
Mrs. John Cunningham Hazen, Principal. 


Miss M. L. MeKa 
Miss S. L. Tracy Associate Principals. 


Rye, New York. 
For_particulars addres 
rs 


Rye Seminary 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The 


Misses STOWE, 


To those who are choosing a school for their daughters © 
THE BALLIOL SCHOOL 


is offered as a modern school, planned to meet as completely as pose 
sible the needs of growing girls. A large gymnasium under compe. 
tent management: beautiful country, onda fine winter climate; a 
home life of pleasant social interests and cultivating influences; a 
high standard of work and character, are among the advantages of 
the school. 

College preparatory and general courses. Year book sent on 
application and correspondence invited. 

Head: Rockwett Hatt, A.B., Bryn Mawr °93. 

OHIO 


Onto, Oberlin, Box O. 


OBERLIN ACADEMY 


Seventeen instructors. Thoroughly equipped to prepare for any 
college or scientific school. New courses in History and Science. 
Newgymnasium. Expenses reasonable. Seventy-fourth year begins 
Sept. 19th, 196. For catalogue apply to Joun Fisuer Pecx,Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A school in the country for back- 
A ward or difficult boys. Physicians’ 
and parents’ references. Num- 

ber limited. H. C. PORTER, Ph.D., Media, Pa. Route 3. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNC LADIES 
minutes from two hours from New York, 
For circulars address 


The late Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property. 
O., Pa, 


Miss Sytvia J. Eastman, Principal, Ogontz School P. 


GERMANTOWN, Philadelphia. 


Walnut Lane School 


College Preparatory, and Regular Course with Diploma, 59th 
ear. New Senior House. Added grounds. Resident Physical 
irector. Mrs. THeopora Richarps, Principal. 


Miss ANNA SAUNDERS KLotz, Head Teacher. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 
WAYNE, PA. (14 Miles from Philadelphia) 
Forty-three years successful in prepari oys for college or for 
business. Careful svdividua/ instructio suildings all new. 30 


School of Long Island, Head Master. 


lnstruction largely i specialty i 
vo y individual. Specialty college preparation. Upto 
the of the Head Master will be Southameten. L. |. 


acres for all sports. Gymnasium, with swimming pool. 
“HARLES HENRY STROUT, A.M., Headmaster. 
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THE OUTLOOK REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


CALIFORNIA 
ANGELES 
. 5. HOVDSON, Jr , 402-404 Byrne Bldg. 


SANTA BA kk BAR RA 
. CHASE, 728 State St. 


CONNECTICUT 


MIDDLETOWN 
CH ARLE LES RE YNOL ‘DS 


FLORIDA 
DE LAND 
J. HALL 


CEORCIA 


AUGUSTA. Cottages near Bon Air or 
Hampton Terrace Hotels. J. W. DICKEY 


KANSAS 


state and Loan 

. M. NOBLE CO. 
W. 6th St. 
ILSON & NEISW ANGER 


SRUMSEY 


TOPEKA. 


MAINE 
OGUNQUIT. Real Estate and Rental 
Agency. G. H. LIFTLEFIELD & SON 


PORTLAND. The oldest. Real Estate 
concern in Maine. b SHAW & Cv. 
PORTLAND. Summer cottages, forme and 
camps aspecialty. F.S. & E. VAIL 


SEAL HARBOR. Real estate, buildin 
and insurance. GEORGE L. STEBB INS 


YORK HARBOR _ 
JOSEPH C, BRIDGES 


MARYLAND 


EASTON. Maryland Farms. 
For Sale by J. FRANK TURNER 


MASSACHUSETTS 
GLOUCESTER. Fifty mies of seasho 
propertieson Cape Ann. M. J. MEAGH ER 


GREAT BARRINGTON 
LLER & TAYLOR 
MARBLEHEAD 
GARDNER R. HATHAWAY 
PITTSFIELD 
kRANK RUSSELL & CO. 


STOCKBRIDGE 
DANIEL B. FENN, Elm St. 


WORCESTER 
ARLES L. GATES 


MINNESOTA 


FERGUS Real kstateand Farm 
vans. {ARLES WRIGHT CO. 


The Outlook List of Trustworthy Real Estate Agents 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS. Farm Landsand Cit 
Property. FRANKLIN BENNE 


ST. PAUL 
FULLER & ROBBINS 


NEBRASKA 
OMAH 
. Y. Life Bldg. 


A 
JOHN N. HASKELL,9M N 


NEW JERSEY 
BERNARDSVILLE. New Y om (main) 
office. 16 E. Oth St. POST & REESE 


BOONTON, Morris and Passaic Counties. 
Country property a specialty. J. L. BROWN 


BURLINGTON. Delaware River Front 
Country Seats, Farms. A. W. DRESSER 
EAST ORANGE 

WITHROW & ANGIER 


ENGLEW OOD. Ne Ma id York Office, 140 
Nassau St. C. DILLINGHAM 
HACKENSACK 

RO MEYN 1 & DEMAREST 


MONTCLAIR. ‘12 Crawf wford Block. 
F. M CRAWLEY & BROS. 


788 Broad St. 
FRANKLIN F. 


NEW BRUNSW 1CK 
PAUL F. WILLIAMS, 349 George St. 


RED BANK 


NEWARK. 
MAYO 


WM. A. HOPPING 


NEW YORK CITY 
High Class Residence and Investment ith: 
erty a specialty. 16 E. 60th. POST & REESE 


31 Nassau St. ; 932 Eighth Ave. 
JOSEPH P. DAY 


N E w YORK 
specialty. ROONE 


Island. 


— 


County, Lon 
KA 


ELIN 


FAR ROCKAWAY 
A. C. HAYNES 


e, Farm, and Lake 
N REALTY CU. 


GLENS FALLS. Vill 
George Property. WARR 


ITHACA 
LELAND D. VAN RENSSELAER 


LAKE PLACID 
P. E. LEWIS 
MT. VERNON 
ANDERSON REALTY CU. 


PORT CHESTER. Westchester C aay 
R BERRY & CO, 


NEW YORK 


ealty. 


SARANAC LAKE 
GEO. V. W. DURYEE 


SARANAC LAKE. 
W. F. ROBERTS 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 
LESTER BROT HE KS, 377 Broadway 


1000 ISLAND PA RK. 
property a specialty. O. LEN 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE 
A. J. LYMAN 


CHARLOTTE 
F.C. ABBOTT & CO. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ROSEMONT 
H. S. STILLWAGON 


RHODE ISLAND 


WESTERLY and Watch Hill 
FRANK W. COY 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


AIKEN 
JOHN LAIRD, Laurens St., P. O. Box is 
AIKEN 
REAL ESTATE AND FIDELITY CO, 
COLUMBIA 
WALKER, RAVENEL & CO, 
VERMONT 
BRATTLEBORO 
S. W. EDGETT & CO, 
BURLINGTON 
KEY NOL DS RE AL ESTATE C0. 
Vv RC 1 Ni 


One City Property, Farms, Tim- 


ber. JOS. R. IVES & CO., 143 Plume & 


NORFOLK 
ABBOTT MORRIS & CoO., 37 Atlantic & 
RICHMOND. Virginia Farms. Largest 
list in the State. _CASSELMAN & CO. 


VIENNA (Fairfax Cou County) 
CHARLES HINE 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE. DENNY & 
ING, Alaska Bldg. 


WISCONSIN 
SUPERIOR. City Real Estate and Loans 
W. F. HARPER 


of Pennsylvania, at an elevation of 1,700 feet, a 


York or Philadelphia : 


porches on each floor; 


orchards. 6 fine springs. 2 fish ponds. with 328 acres of g 
sides sang en ideal residence for appatene an of wealth, in connection 

fora sanator.um or summer resort. 
TORBERT (owner). Girard Manor, Schuylkill Co., Pa. 


with a stock farm, could be adaptec 


Apply A. B. 


FOR SALE 
- GIRARD MANOR, PENNA. 


Situated in the picturesque Catawissa valle 
bout 1(0 miles from New 
noted for its invigorating 
abundance of its water. and beautiful drives through woodlands. 
Partly furnished modern house, 26 rooms, all conveniences, large 
2 farmhouses, 3 barns and outbuildings, 4 


(at a sacrifice) 


among the mountains 


air, purity and 


| Cove. 


* Mackere 


land. Be- | houses. 


A Country Place at Jamestows 


Newport, Rhode Island 


Seven acres on Conanicut Island. House containing is room 


Stable with room for four horses. 


Fifteen minutes’ drive to Jamestown-Newport ferr) 
For price and further particulars apply to : 


KIRBY & WOOD, Attorneys, 2 Wall Street, New York G4 


hundred feet of «lore © 


Four 
Pier and bat 


Good anchorage for boats. 


| 
| 
| 
= 
IDEAL ESTATE 


wil 


room 
yore 
vd bat 


rk Cy 


- 


THE OUTLOOK REAL 


ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


FOR SALE OR TO RENT 
BERMUDA 
For Kent, nt. NEWSTEAD 


furnished 


Pleasantly 
situated in 


Page. Parish, opposite the of 
App! for particulars to 
Vict. ia Lodge Be 


CALIFORNIA 


FOR SALE Delightful South- 


vestment property and homes. Pennin 
Co., Vansyckle Bidg., Hollywood, Cal. 


CONNECTICUT 


reen wich. To rent for the winter,a mod- 

J cern residence, 14 rooms, furnished ; all im- 
provements ; convenient to station, churches, 
schon Add dress No. 8,363, Outlook, 


GREENWICH 


Furnished house.to rent until May Ist next, 
nine rooms and bath, electric lights ; fine lo- 
near trolley and Ta ten minutes’ 
rom depot. Addre 
J. L. L. KENNETT, 2 Broadway. New York. 


ROYAL VIEW ” For Sale 


9 rooms, modern improvements ; 3 acres of 


land, 2 miles from inest view in 
Litchheld Co. An ideal summer or perma- 
nent home, Must be sold two close an estate. 
C. F. Looms, Adm.. New Hartford, Conn, 


F O R S A & E In the beauti- 

ful valiey of 
SHA KON, CONN.,, a well built house of 
eleven rooms and bath, well shaded grounds, 
fruit, icchouse, carriage house. erms casy. 
Addre s P. O. Box 64, sharon, Conn. 


CUBA 
Cuban Lands For Sale! 


Tracts, for development companies. Write 


for tterature. THe Cuspan CoLontaAt LAND 
Comvany, Port Huron, Mich. 
FLORIDA 


Ormond, Florida Furnished cot- 


tages tor rent, 

$ rooms and bath; brand new; $200 
alow, $100 

GEO. A. HOWE, M: urshalltown. Iowa. 


IN FLORIDA Winter Home for 


sale or rent, com pletely 
furnis! rooms, bath, all near 
four larze > hess opposite famous Roc kledge. 
ren al. Nov. ay: Oct. free if secured 
now. Vhotos. BL AIR, Merritt, Florida. 


CEORCIA 


Georgia Fruit Farm 


Thirty acres with comfortable house ;: apples, 


for sea- 


son 


pears, plums,.and peaches; elevation 1,200 
tt.; 2', miles from fine town of 2,500; pure 
freestone water; on excellent dwt road and 


near railroad. Healthiest location. Splendid 
investment. Price $1,500. ‘Terms. Address 
A. V. HOWE & CO, Tailapoosa, Ga. 


Furnished Houses 


FOR KENT, on the hill near Country 
Club, Hon Air and Hampton Terrace hotels. 
Address CLARENCE E, CLARK 
Real b..tate Agent Augusta, Ga. 


ILLINOIS 
W; anted All Kinds of Business 


tie anal 
Buye 


Estate fer Cash 

If 6... 4 to sell (no matter 

where |. ated) send me desc ription and price. 
oohdential. Estabushed References. 
CLEVELAND, ment Rotate 
Bus us Express Building. Chicago, 


FOR 
site 80-Acre Farm 
TWO HOURS FROM CHICAGO 
quipped for ltry and gardening. Or 
Rock kk er Hine ‘finest building 
rio rgain tor next 20 
$6,500, ches RNE. Roscoe Lil, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK 


FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Illustrated circular free upon receipt of address 
. F. Lecanp, 21 Mimot Bidg., Boston, Mass, 


ARLINGTON tractive and desirable 


new single houses, 15 minutes by steam to 
Boston, 40 minutes by electrics, 20 minutes to 
Harvard College. Seven and eight rooms and 
bath, metropolitan water and sewer, turnace, 
hardwood floors throweheut, electric lehts, 
fireplace, shades, kitchen stove; 7,000 sq. ft. 
grounds graded and shrubbery pl: 

adjoining lots subject to restrictions; al 

complete, $5,200, om easy terms if desired. 
Wituam A. I? Central St., Boston. 


For sale, four very at- 


IPSWICH Gk EMAN’S 
RESIDENCE 
A 40-acre farm conveniently situated in the 
best locality, near other hie are estates. 
Old house, mode rm plumbing e trees, 
Address ** Owner,”” Box 615, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


one of the 


Most Popular Smaller Hotels 


(70 rooms) on the 


Massachusetts Coast 


The house is in excellent eendition and well 
furnished, having a very desirable clientele. 
Season from June to October Good reasons 
for selling. <A particularly desirable prop- 
erty for an enterprising hotel man or woman. 
Address 8,161, Outlook. 


FOR 
SALE 


MICHIGAN 
ICHIGAN FARM HOMES, Mont- 


calm, lonia, Kent Counties: rich loam 
best, cheapest. most 

GL KLASON, The 
Mich. 


soil; good buildings; 
productive. W rite for list 
arm Man, Greenviile, 


NE JER tS E 
East Orange be legant, all new house, 


Colonial, hardwood. hand 
painted, 13 rooms, baths, billiard, steam ; re- 
stricted, 50x 150, D., L.& W.station. Make 
otter. Terms to suit. For unprecedented 
otterings in the Oranges write WITH ROW 
& ANGIER, 372 Maim St. (Fast Orange 
Station, near City Hall), East Orange, N. J. 


WINTER COTTAGES PINES 
AT LAKEUHURST, N. J. 

for sale or to rent, furnished or unfurnished; 

water, sewer electric lights. 


TORREY, L akehurst, N. J. 
Montclair, N. J. 20 rooms, all modern 


improvements; extensive grounds, stable, 
outhouses, etc.; 8 mimutes’ walk from Erie 
Station, Address 1399 Grove St., Montclair. 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CITY 
REAL ESTATE 


Safest investment on earth. For Sale, a 
piece of property, heart of New York City, 
pays “> on equity of $5000, Will accept 
a country residence in part p ayment. 

DAVID H NOTT, 
103 Waverly Place, New York City. 


NEW YORK 
In the Adirondacks 


Pure air, pure water, unsurpassed climate. 
Attractive turnished Cottages for rent. 
Modern plumbing, heating, and electric lights. 
Camps and C Site 

W. DURVER 
Real Est: Saranac Lake, N. 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building 
site, or forest lands, near Paul Smith's, Sara- 
nac Lake, or Lake Plac i P ply to the Real 


Unfurnished housé* 


Y. 


Do YouBelieve 


in Westchester County Acreage? Cheap iots 
are an expensive pastime. High-class acre- 
ye and sites for buildine will 

-R TAINLY boom when people begin to 
the ot the Central roads 
nearer completion. 


THE REAL SPOT 


Buy now on the Putnam Division of the 


N.Y. Central. Priccs low now IN; train 
service has been poor. ELEGER FICA- 
nices short 


TION will double and tri 
time. The Country is FAR ] [ORE L auti- 
ful naturally than on FAR Divisions ot the 
New York Cent 


ral 
High rolling inna, lake and river views. 


CONFIDENTIALLY 


We think the *’ Putnam,” on account of its 
attractiveness, is the coming wrritory for rich 
men only. Lut the poor man ca. buy t y 
and reap the benefit. 


HOW’S THIS? 


35 miles of city, 103 acres, frontage on State 
Road and railroad. Fine rolling “fields with 
magnificent building site. Farm buildings 
with a Revolusionary history. Price, $19,000, 


COCLEY & WEST, Inc. 
Main Oifices, White Plains and Mt. Vernon,N.Y. 


AUCTION SALE 
Gentleman’s 
Country Residence 


Between Auburn and Qavaseco Lake 
Near trol'ey: eight acres; ll-room Colonial 
house, modern improvements ; stable, tenant 
house, icehouse, chicken hou: e, wagon house, 
etc. Buildings nearly new, excellent condi- 
tion. Wiil be _— at auction on premises 


October 18, 1906, 2 pw. Inquire of 
GEO. L NDERW OOD. Auburn, N.Y. 


To Rent—Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


Well-furnished, medium sized Leal attract- 
ive grounds. Six months or year. No chil 


dren. Keferences. 8,317, Uutiook. 
30 Ur Selling 


RTY ONLY 

farms, Residences. Cottages, Hotels, Stores, 
ers wishing to seil call or write. 


PHILLIPS, & WELLS, 95 Tribune Building, N.Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


FORK RENT, FURNISHED 


In the High Sand Hills 


of North Carolina 
AT PINEBLUFF 
Next station south of Pinehurst, new cottage, 
© rooms, hot water and open fireplaces up- 
stairs and down, bathroom, shower bath ; 
house clean and sweet, sheathed in juniper 
throughout, no paper, no plaster ; cnam- 
eled iron beds, oak furniture, couches; YD. 
for telephone. ARREN AcHoRN, M.D, 
‘Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. ; tel. 1) B B. 


GOING SOUTH Rent a Furnished 


Cott tag ce or rooms. ive what fo. want. 


I ha 
{. T. PATRICK, Pinebluff, N.C. .. Manager 


This Winter ? 


OR RENT or SALE~The High- 
lan Hotel, rine Biuff, N.C. A po 
ular winter resort. Address Mrs. 


state Agent at Saranac Lak 
WILL ROBERTS. 


Bryan, Waycross, Ga., The Virdie Hotel, 


(SON 
(0) 
U 
{INE 
NY & 
dg. 
Loans 
we 


THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


FOR SALE OR TO RENT 
SOUTH CAROLINA | 


Are You Going to Aiken 
the Queen of Southern Resorts 
this Winter? 


The Real Estate and Fidelity Company 
OF AIKEN, S. C. 
offers for rental fifty (50) Furnished Houses 


Write for beautifully illustrated book just 
published telling all about Aiken. It will be 
mailed free. 


O RENT—CAMDEN, 8. C., com- 
pletely furnished Southern residence 
with all modern improvements. _ Desirably 


ocate For full ~< ¥ apply to B. B 
CLARKE, Camden, S 
VIRCINIA 


SALE—InWestmoreland Co., 
Va., three miles from Colonial Beach, 240 
acres, brick mansion, stone facing, built in 1812, 
Colonial style, terraced lawn, fine timber: very 
cheap Acdress kon.ona.”” Edgehill, Va. 


TRAVEL 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


EUROPE onty S250 


wey ‘Chane for travel. Information free. 
rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertuwn Q, Mass 


Winter in Italy 


Travel alternating with residence in comfort- 
able American home in Florence. Opportu- 
nity for art and language study. Party limited 
tofour. Terms $1.000. Address 8.236.Outlook. 

fond of travel 


A Gentleman would like to join 
one or three gentlemen for a winter in Ceylon 
or South America, or a trip around the world. 
References exchanged. $.331, Outlook. 


SIX MONTHS ABROAD 


Winter in Italy. pun and select party 
sailing Nov. 10. $615 8,209, Out!ook. 


ORI FN Limited Part Pavel Feb. 2 


American Travel Club 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
HOTELS AND RESORTS 
FRANCE 


TRAVEL 


October, the month for comfortable 
travel, is the time to-take that trip to 
Montreal via Delaware & Hudson R. R.. 
skirting the western shore ot Lake Cham- 
plain the Magnificent in full view of the 
Adirondacks in ajl their autumnal glory 
of coloring irough Puilmans, also 
dining ne Gg cars. The D. & H. is 
the shortest, quickest, and best line be- 
tween New York and Montreal. 


ORIENTAL TOURS 


Long tour party sails Feb. 2, A month 
each in Egypt and Palestine. Party for 
Spain sailing Jan. 12 or 19. Short tours te 


we aod Palestine sailing Feb. 2 and 
pecial tour to Mt. Sinai. Inde- 
endent tours. /ftineraries ready. W. 


UNNING & CU., Beacon St., 


TABET’S HICH-CLASS TOU.S 
A LIMITED Spe select party to 


EGYPT HOLY LAND) 


by CELTIC to Jan. 19th, Write 
for iliustrated prog ran 
1M G. TABET "170 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 
Spee ial arrangements offered to 
rivate families to visit the Nile by 
Jahabeah. Rates, ete., on request. 


FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 


has just returned, and will chaperan a few 
young ladies abroad this autumn ery highest 
reterences. Address Madison Ave., 


SIXTH TOUR 


Miss Harriet W. May will take a party of 
from one to three ladies fora leisurely, 
comfortable tour through Italy and the Orient 
this winter and spring. First-class in all re- 
spects. Special arrangements for private 


party. 8,321, Outlook. 
CHAPERON Recently returned 
from trip is free to 
make another engagement, either for this 
country or travel, study, or shopping abroad. 
Highest references. Address 8,179. Outlook. 


Miss WeE.pon, 
who has had un- 
limited experi- 


PARIS Prof. ARS of French 


liter,, 137 rue de Rennes, 
receives arders ; 
good board, moderate price. 
iT TAI L 


(Center.) 
FLORENCE PENSION PALAGI, 
Lung Arno Acciaioli 22 
Clean, pleasant house. Very central. Beau- 
tiful view. Terms moderate. 


CALIFORNIA 


El Sueno A Retreat 


For Nervous 
Invalids 

Home comforts 1n a perfect climate. Near 

Los Angeles and Pasaden. 

Francis E, Corey, M.D., 


ress 
CANADA 


Alhambra, Cal. 

TIAGARA FALLS 
KIVERHURST. Ov erlooking both Falls. 
Ceuntry surroundings. 3 min. all car lines. 
Special rates for fall tourists. Address River- 
HURST, Niagara Falls Center, Ont., Canada. 


Cc ONNEC T c U T 
Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich.Ct.— First-class in al! respects: 
home con forts. H. M. Hitcncock 


1 itchfield Hills. Boarding and tuition 
4 in English and French for few young 
Pes! in refined home. Address The Manse, 
Litchfield, Conn., R. F. D. No. 1 

Furnished Cottage, 7 rooms: very low rent ; 
wood fuel includ (Good shooting. 


on Canadian side. 


JEW GUESTS WANTED in private 
iamily for the fall and winter. ouse 
well heated and modern conveniences. Refer- 


ences. Address P. O. Box 673, Miltord, Conn. 


The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


Open all year. Easy of access. Write for 
let B. Address lanager. 


HE RIDGE INN,” Redding 
Ridge, Conn.. would like a few 

boarders for the winter. House 
ated |« furnace and open fires; modern 
imprc vements. Address M.A 


RUSHTON. 


A book devoted to 
ine practical prob- 
lems of European 


The Art of Travel 
‘ravel. 180 pp. 


H. H. POWERS Price 20 cents. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
2) Trinity Place. Boston 


Six Months Abroad 


Winter in Italy. Small and select sect party. sa sail- 
Nov. 0. $615. 8.29, The 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Hamilton 13th,& K Sts. 


A modern, home-like hotel on the Amer- 
ican pian: g table; liberal management ; 
splendid location ; convenient to all laces 0 
interest * local and long-distance *phones in 
rooms ‘Transients accommodated, $2.50 per 
day ane up. Special rates for a prolong 
stay. For particulars and booklet address 
NG O. BALL, Proprietor. 


Carroll Springs Sanitarium 


40 minutes by tro'ley, 15 min, by train irom 


Washington, Address G. 
WRIGHT, M.D., Forest Glen, Maryla: d, 
GCEORCIA 


The Van Valen Sanatorium 
201 Capitol Ave., Atlanta, Gx, 
For the reception of Nervous, Menta!. and 

Chronic Diseases. The method of treatm: nt is 

Psychological. Write for detailed inforw «tion 

and free booklet. Practice established | ¥». 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE WALPOLE INN 4" 


Opens May 24th, 1906" 
Circulars and Ager ¢ on 


op 
Mrs. M. F. Manager, 
NEW JERSEY 


GALEN HALL 


Sanatorium 
ATLANTIC CITY 


One of the newest stone, brnck, and steel 
buildings, with every comfort, always open, 
always ready, always busy. 


THE SAVOY 
CHELSEA, ATLANTIC CITY 


Directly on the beach. Special and 
Oct. rates. Address (Miss) S. M. HAN. 


EY as above. 
An attractive home 


Lakewood, N.J. for season puests, 


who do not care for hotel life. easant 
sunny rooms, with and without private bath, 
Best location. Address 8,349, Outlook. 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 
Open Throughout the Vear 


Let us send you our booklet. 


NEW YORK CITY 


46 East Zist St. Two large 


rooms, 
southern exposure: new plumbing; quiet 
house; excellent table. 


References. 
NEW YORK 


Beautiful 
Avon 
A Delightful Place ior Recuperation 


The famous Sulphur Baths given at. the 
Sanitarium effect wonderful cures in Khew- 
matism, Gout, and Eczema; while the pure 
air and the healthful surroundings are most 
beneficial to everyone. 

Beautiful scenery resplendent in gorgeous 
autumn foliage. Pleasant drives. 

In the course cf the Genesee Valley Hunts. 

Wnite for Illustrated Booklet and terms for 
the Autumn months. 


Avon Springs 
Sanitarium 


Dr. W. K. QUACKENBUSH, Physician in Charge 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK. 


All forms of baths, electricity, massage’ 
elevation 1,000 ft. Fine climate; all moder 
conveniences. Dr. JOHN C. FIS 
resident ph scan. Write for booklet W 
Edw ard Gleason, Prop, 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT a 


NEW YORK 


Clifton Springs 
SANMLALIUM 10 


The Model Health Resort with all the com- 
jorts ot a home. A resident staff of ten phy- 
sicians, 2 corps of trained nurses and attend- 
ants, experienced in all methods of Medical, 
Surgica', Electrical, and Hydrotherapeutic 
rearments. bountiful table. Service 
throughout is of the best. Rates conceded 
owest ot ant institution giving similar advan- 
ages. Send for booklet O. 


The Sanitarium, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


Spa Sanatorium Spa, 
Restful home. Modern equipments, 6 miles 
from Saratoga. A, I. THAYER. M.D. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NORTH CAROLINA 


THE WALTER 


This nearest, largest, best of the Werners- 


ville Resorts has its own pestotice. 
Walters Park, Pa. booklet. 


WEEBNERSVILLE, PA. — WHE 
‘ SUNSET—A mountaw health resort. 
Fine climate.Convalescents and semi-invalids. 
Booklet. Rates $l0 and up per week. |. LD. 
Mover, M.D., Mountam Sunset P. O., Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLONIAL INN WINNSBORO, S.C. 


_ October to May. Good 
hunting. Fine oy climate. Modern conven- 
iences. Misses VANDERHOOF & REYNOLDs. 


VIRCINIA 
ew L HOTEL, West Point, 


Va_ Open all the year. Finest of hunting 
and fishing grounds, Write for booklet, etc. 


G E. GUVERNATOR,V ice-Pres. & Sec’y. 


Pinebluff, N. C. 


Its mild and dry climate, its sandy soil, and 
ease of access combine to make it a very de- 
sirable winterhome. For definite information 
and for booklet write to the 

CHAIRMAN OF ADVERTISING CoMMITTEE. 


RHODE ISLAND 


HOPEWORTH 


SANITARIUM 
Bristol, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
On shore of Narragansett Bay 
NO INSANE 
W. C. CANFIELD, M.D. 


THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


LADY having small home on west coast of 
fFlonda would hke couple to take same for 
winter. allowing her room and board for rent. 
Best references given and required. Address 
E. G., 3319 Powelton Ave.. W. Phila., Pa. 


WITH increased facilities and beautiful 
location. Mrs. William E. Van Name has 
opened her home for the reception of guests 
at No. 154 West 73d St., New York City. 
Kcferences. 

WANTED — Boarders in the Piedmont 
section of Virginia. Rates moderate, 4,93, 
(utlook. 

MRS. Houghton’s Pension for young wo- 
men students. 353 West 58th St., New York, 
reopens October first. Offers the protection 
¢ environment of a private home combined 

ith advantages of musical and artistic 
furroundings and pleasant companionship. 

eferences exchanged. 

MONTCLAIR, N., J., lady_offers refined 
accommodations for the winter to a few select 
peeets in private home. Five minutes from 
station, same to trolley. Reference, 
Outlook. 

2D Street, 48 West. Desirable accommo- 
dations for winter guests. Dining-rooms on 
arlor floor. Excellent table and _ service. 
‘omfortable, homelike house. Telephone. 
References given and desired. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


LARGE, old, dividend-paying manufactur- 
¢ house wants treasurer. Must invest in 
mortgaze bonds. 5,072, Outlook. 
REENFORCED concrete company, al- 
Bays 8% dividend-paying, wants good busi- 
ess man either as treasurer or _ secretary. 
lust invest in treasury stock. High stand- 
ng. 5,073, Outlook. 

START in a high class mail order business. 
pPare time or evening at home. Big money 
Pit. We print you either large or small cata- 

bgues with your name on them and supply 
0d jewelry at_wholesale. American Na- 
Boal Jewelry Co., 311 Wabash Ave., Chi- 

ill. 

iLITARY school for sale in Middle 
est; ald and successful; exceptional site, 

Bre buildings andequipment. Owing to death 
yOu bought on favorable terms. 
ULIOURK. 

WANTED — Everywhere, life insurance 
® security salesmen, earning $3,000 yearly. 
9.49, Outlook. 

EXPERI ENCED New York broker has 

pital to buy seat on Change. Wants silent 
or active partner with canted. § 064, Outlook. 

NATIONAL INFORMATION  BU- 

EAU. FULLEST information any sub- 

ct hominal cost. Registration fee one 
Polar. Porticulars for stamp. 401 Munsey 
Pullding, Washington, D, C, 


to you, twenty-five cents is charged for the address. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$15,000 buys excellent trade paper. Good 
circulation, high standing, representative ad- 
vertising. Unusual opportunity. Emerson P. 
Harris, 253 broadway, New York. 


FOR THE HOME 


YOUR LACE CURTAINS CAN BE 
MADE FIREPROOP when cleaned, with- 
out extra charge. if sent to Price Fireproofing 
Co., Poughkeepsie, N. ¥ rite for samples. 

“COLLEGE,” the best CARD game 
published. Send 25c. for sample. Box 235, 


Carthage, N. Y. 

THUMB SUCKING. CURED, and 
scratching from ECZEMA prevented so 
rently and soothingly that baby is delighted. 
Vrite for free booklet about “ HAN D-I- 
HULD” BABE MITS._ R. Clarke & Co., 
246 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

ENTERTAINM ENTS. par. for church, 
home, school, club, K. MeDowell Rice, 
W orthington, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 
Teachers and Governesses 
TEACHERS—We put our successful! rec- 
ord of 20 years back of you. Letus pace you. 


Write to-day. The New Century Tle ichers’ 
Bureau, 1420 Chestnut 5t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 

WANTED—As mother’s helper, a young 
woman to assist with four children and make 
herself generally useful. Please give refer- 
ences and salary expected. Address 235 
Orange Koad, Montclair, N. J. 

WANTED—An active middle-aged intel- 
ligent woman, to nurse two young children. 
‘Twenty doilars a month and a good home. 
References required, Box 91, \harieston- 
Kanawha, West Va. 

COMPETENT nurse wanted to take 
charge of a baby fifteen months old. Prot- 
estant preferred, References. Address Mrs. 
R. C., 25 Be:keley Ave., Orange, N. J. 

MOTHER'S helper; refined, cheerful wo- 
man to assist in care of baby. State salary, 
references, and full particulars, 5,045,Outlook. 

WANTED — Educated woman about 30 
in country home, widow preferred, 5,047, 
Outlook. 

LADY living alone near NEWARK, New 
Jersey. desires faithful, competent woman for 
plain cooking and general housework. Fair 
wages and comfortable home. Address Mrs. 
Blackmar, 201 Lincoln Road, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

WANTED—MOTHER’S HELPER in 
the family of the President of Latayette Col- 
lege. Address Mrs, Warfield, Kaston, 

a. 


The rate for notices in this Department is Seven Cents for each word, number, and initial in the advertisement, 
including those in the address. If you desire to have answers sent in care of The Outlook and forwarded 
The first word of each advertisement is set in capitals, with- 
out extra charge; other words may be set in capitals if desired at fourteen cents for each word. Orders should 
be sent with remittance at least ten days before the date of The Outlook tn which you desire the Want to appear. 


HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 


FAMILIES, stitutions, schools, and 
hotels in need of housekeepers, matrons, 
stenographers, mother’s helpers, companions, 
etc., address Miss Richards, 48 Lloyd Ave., 
Providence, 


Business Situations 


CORRESPONDENT wanted for office 
New England manufacturing company ; sa 
ary $1.50, Write confidentially to Business 
Upportunity Co., 1 Union Square, N. Y 

BUSINESS woman, thoroughly experi- 
enced, to take charge of 100 women near 
Boston ; 58-hour week ; college graduate pre- 
ferred; must have unusual executive ability 
and initiative. Give references, age, health 
business training, salary. No answer if 
these omitted.) 5,056, Outlook. 

IF you can fill a high-grade business or 
technical position, we have opportunities you 
ought to consider. Write for booklet. ap- 
goods, 305 to 307 Broadway, N. Y. 

WANTED, IMMEDIATELY, an EX- 
PERT WOMAN BOOKKEEPER, col- 
lege graduate preferred. No one without ref- 
erences for practical work considered. Apply 


President’s Office, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Penna. 
W ANTED—Experienced bookkeeper, col- 


lege graduate preferred; must be capable of 
handl ng financial correspondence and_stu- 
ents’ accounts in woman’s college near Phil- 


adeiphia. Address Lock Box 92, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 
OPEN positions— Manager, $40: book- 


keeper, $25; clerk, $15; salesman, $35; bank, 
$25. Other openings on file. Write tor con- 
fdential list and plan. Business Opportunity 
Co., 1 Union Square, Wa 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Teachers and Covernesses 

BRYN Mawr graduate will tutor or con- 
duct private classes in English and History. 
5,42, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED lady teacher desires 
engagement. Higher English, four lan- 
guages, and music; or as housekeeper or 
chaperon. 5,058, Outlook. 

TUTORING—Experienced lady teacher, 
university graduate, desires pupils for after- 
noon hours. 5,22, Outlook. 

TEACHER OR TUTOR, Yale graduate, 
Phi Beta Kappa. Preference, languages) 
teach other branches if necessary. Best ot 
Yale references. 5,036, Outl 


tlook. 

GERMAN teacher, Hanoverian, has va- 
cancy. 5,033, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED visiting teacher desires 
engagement. 5,034, Outlook, 
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THE OUTLOOK WANT .DEPARTMENT 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


. Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 
YOUNG lady, educated, experienced Swe- 


dish masseuse, desires poses with woman of 
wealth; iike to trave Reference. 5,074, 
Outiook. 


LIBRARIAN and social worker desires 
~wSItion, Companion or private sec retary to 
fady traveling abroad or in Chicago. 5,076, 
QOutl look. 


POSITION as secretary-compamon by 
capable young woman of refinement, rea 
aloud, sew, wi to travel. References ex- 


changed. R.A , Mo:ton, N. Y. 


LADY would like position as housekeeper, 
companion. 5,075, Outlook, 


HOUSEKEEPER wants position in fam- 
ily, school, or small institution. Western New 
York preferred. References. 5,079, Outlook. 


YOUNG woman wishes position as com- 
panion to elderly lady or semi-invalid, Kef- 
erences. 5,08), Outlook, 


POSITION desired as supervisor of gen- 
tleman’s household by woman of capability. 
Highest references. Advertiser, P. O. Box 
1,239, New York City. 


WANTED-— Responsible position in chil- 
dren’s home. E ed. SA) ATION 
a spccialty. > Montclair, N. J. 


REFINED Most German, speaking 
French also, would like to go to California as 
companion. Best references. 5,043, Outlook. 


YOUNG lady, having SEVERAL years’ 
experience as nurse and teacher. desires posi- 
tion to travel as nurse or companion with 
invalid or half.grown child. Reasonable 
Miss M iller, 2 2421 South Eighteenth 
St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BY young woman, 
attendant, companion. 
ous cases. hio preferred, 
5,053, Outlook. 

PROTESTANT New England woman 
desires position as companion, secretary, or 
housekeeper. Executive experienced, accus- 
tomed to marketing and the best catering. 
Reference from present employer. Boston or 
New York preferred, Address 5 062, Outlook, 

LADY, competent, experienced, wishes 
position managing house keeper, companion, 
governess. 5,060, Outlook. 

POSITION wanted in refined, cultured 
family as managing housekeeper. Best ref- 
erences. Address Mrs. Kneass, 4% Clinton 
Ave.. Bridgeport, Conn. 

WANTED. — Lady of experience would 
chaperon girls or children ; capable of eins 
charge of house. City, country, or woul 
travel. References. 5,054, Outlook. 

THORCUGHLY expenenced matron in 
institution desires similar position, 5,021, 
utlook. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE graduate desires 
position as dietitian or instructor, 51x years’ 
experience. 5,(120, Outlook. 

LADY with experience wishes position as 
housekeeper or companion to invalid. 4,798, 

utlook. 

CAPABLE, experienced lady desires posi- 
tion as housekeeper or house-mother, or as 
chaperon or companion. Willing to travel. 
Highest references. 5,029, Outlook. 
EXPERIENCED housekeeper, institu- 
tion or private. 5,037, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, Protestant, desires posi- 
tion as attendant— institutional work, 
duty, children, old people’s home er- 
ences. _ Bott, Mas Last 137th St., New 
York City. 

DOMESTIC science graduate desires po- 
sition in institution, Experienced, 5,027, 
Uutlook. 

EXPERIENCED infant’s nurse, takes en- 
tire care. Highestreferences. 5,28, Outlook. 


about Oct. 15, nurse, 
Experienced in nerv- 
References. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 
NTED-—Situation as managing house- 


WA 
ighest ref- 


keeper by middle-aged woman. 
erences. Address 5,030, Outlook. 


PHYSICIAN (female) desiring to travel, 
would accompany an invalid, 5,013, Uutlook. 


Business Situations 


YOUNG man going to Italy wishes posi- 
tion salesman or agent American agency in 
Italy. Well acquainted English, italian. 
References. 5,063, Outlook. 


YOUNG MAN, TREASURER OF A 
CORPORAT ION retiring from business, 
would like to associate himself with a reliable 
house where integrity and ability will be ap- 
preciated, 5.001, “Outlook. 


COLLEGE graduate who has traveled Eu- 
rope and America would write papers for 
club women or prepare courses of study for 
clubs, or would act as secretary for author. 
5,023, ‘Outlook. 

PRIVATE secretaryship wanted by pro- 
ficient stenographer. Jnusual references. 
5.013, Outlook. 


WANTED-—Secretaryship in college by 
effictent and experienced stenographer, well 
educated, 5,035. Outlock. 


WOMAN of thirty-five, university gradu 
ate, able to turnish of references, sud- 
denly thrown upon own resources, seeks a 
secretaryship, editorial work, or any other 
congenial employment wherein fidelity, some 
experience in an executive capacity, and a de- 
sire to accomplish would be of value. 5,031, 
Uutlook. 


COLLEGE STUDENT in need of funds 
desires position in an office or as private 
secretary or companion. Address Elwood 
Howard, Sangerville, Maine 


WELLS College gr raduate, middle-aged, 
wishes position as private secre- 
tary, or assistant in library. 4,970, Out!ook. 


LIBRARIAN, experienced, graduate of 
tarnard College and New York State Library 
School, desires work in New York on collec- 
tions of books, music, or pictures. Address [ 
after Oct. 8th, E., 1034 Park Ave., N. Y. City. 


LIVE STOCK 


15,00 FERRETS. aopene boo} book for 6 cts. 
about these XTERMI- 
Ts, HUNT RABI TS. Price 
Samuel Farnsworth, Middletown, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LADY ALONE desires to share expense 
and care of SMALL home withgone similarly 
situated. 5,06¥, Outlook. 

LADIES—Pretty machine and 100 cachets 
to render letters inviolable, $1.00 postpaid. 
1,000 cachets with one initial, $2.00, Protessor 
Octavio Malvido, 157 West 23d st.. NewYork. 


LADY making a specialty of penmanship, 
note and letter writing, has a few afternoon 
hours open. 5,005, Out ook. 

hand- 


WANTED—Orders for FINE 
embroidery. Address Mrs. Campbell, 11 
Kent St., Trenton, New Jersey. 


WANTED — STUDENT NURSES, 
Write for terms. Canandaigua Hospital 
Training School for Nurses, Miss Mary 
brooks, Superintendent, Canandaigua, N.Y. 


IF you want to buy a machine, engine, 
boiler, power equipment, electrical, steam, 
ppeumatic, or any other machinery—anything 
in the machine ine—tell us what you want 
and we wiil see that you get full descriptions, 
prices, catalogs etc., from all the first-class 
manufacturers in that line, We charge nothing 
for the service. Address Modern Machinery 
Daily News, Security Building, Suite 31, 
Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOMEMAKING A PROFESSION 
Booklet free; correspondence 
American School Home Eccaomix 
cago 


MOTION PICTURE fl» 
views, magic lanterns, slides, and simi» 
wonders for sdle._ Cati tlogue tree. al 
buy magic picture films. slicles, 

lar ach, ilbert St., Piuladely sia, py 

SHOPP ING—Samples sent. Ord: rs fi) 
promptly. Suits and hats to order. Highes|{ 
references. M. W. Wightman & Co.. 44 Wee 
22d st.. New York. 

WANTED — Pupils for training scho 


Apply Whue Plains Hospital, Plains 
EUROPEAN tours. Teachers ani! minx 
ters who can secure patronage addres» Ame. 
ican ‘Travel Club, Wilmingion, Delaware 
WANTED—A man and wife to x 
ver Bay (on Lake George) : man as cordene 
care of cows, and general farm work : wom: 
as cook. Must be of good character id tot 
abstainers from intoxicating liquors and ; 
bacco. Address Stes Paine, he Ap. 
sonia, West 73d St., New York. | 


OUT WE man inten ling | 
lead healthtul outdoor lif-, principally 
horseback, in sunny Sout! ern Ca iforna 
Arizona, and New Wishes to tab 
charge of two boys to whom experien wou. 
be beneficial or instructive. efere ices re. 

guired and given. “ Private,’ Mu 27ths. 

oitiand, Oregon. 

HAND sewing on underclothes and bs 
clotiies done at moderate price. 4,984," utlool, 

DO YOU KNOW THE FLAVOR oF 
PURE VANILLA? Send thirty cents 
two-ounce bottle. McMonagle & Rogen 
Middletown, N. Y. 


WHEELER and Miss C Lark 
receive and chaperon a limited number « 
young ladies during the winter season. at ther 
home in New York City. References & 
changed. For full particulars address 
crest,”’ Suffern, New York. 

INCREASE your earning power by lea 
ing to write advertisements. Facts sent tre 


Page-Davis Co., Dept. 32,90 Wabash Av 

. Chicago. 
LAMENESS, 

be relieved by 


strains. soreness, etc, a 
Arthur & Arthur iniment 

n old remedy : tested and not found wax 
ing. Send 25< ‘ents for a trial bottle. Arte 
& Arthur, 348 W est 12th St., New York. 


MUSICAL 
FOR SALE—A SILVER 
5,059, Ohutle 


Boston Musicale Co. make. 


OFFICE APPLIANCES 


THE SUN Typewriter is the only vt 
ard visibl e writing typewriter retailir 
price. Write tor, our trial offer 
wanted. Sun ypewriter Company, 
Broadway, New York. 


PATENTS AND PATENT 
LAWYERS 


PROTECT your ideas. Send for Inve: 
or’s Primer. Milo B. Stevens & Co ,8)1! 
St.. Washineton. D. C. Established Is 
Branches, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit. 


POULTRY 


THOROUGHBRED homer pigeon. 
sale: guaranteed mated. Leigh Hurd, !« 
videre, 


RARE AND SECOND-HAN 
BOOKS 


FOR sale— Back numbers of The 
10 cents each p us postage. Also tu'! set 
missing numbers ot all other stand | | mas 
zines, bound or fuller 
ing Co., Dowagiac, Mic 


THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


There is Big Money in Asparagus 


Greater profits from its culture than any other product. 


free booklet. NAPA IMPROVEMENT CO 


Write for 
San Francisco Cal. 


500k, edition ** T.”’ 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WA\ 


Sold by atl ere in 


Send for FREE 
. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racin 


iUsife 


Wis 


There is More Money 


us tuture, 
THE COOPERS, San Francisco, Cal. 


than any city in _the_ world. arn of 
free. 


to be made in 
San Francisco 
Intormation 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUC 


the original Worcestershire, 
1s indispensable as a seasoning for soups, fish, and gr 


ics. 


THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
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ab Ends with this month 
rah. October 31 is the lastday on which you 
nd bs ) can take advantage of this extremely 
OR low Colonist one-way second -class 
Roses rate from Chicago to many points in 
~4 California, Oregon and Washington. 
nes Proportionate rates from 
ee all points east of Chicago, 
ih are Tickets good on the famous electric 
i, lighted Los Angeles Limited (less than 
three days to Southern California 
without change of cars) via the Chicago 


& North-Western, Union Pacific and Salt Lake 
Route; and on the China and Japan Fast 
Mail through to San Francisco and 
Portland daily, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line 


Personally conducted excursions in 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars, through 
without change daily. Double berth 
Chicago to the Pacific Coast only 
$7.00, Round-trip tickets also on sale 
at reduced rates. 

All agents sell tickets via this line. 


Full particulars concerning these excursions 
can be secured by addressing S. A. Hutchison, 
Manager Tourist Department, 212 Clark 
Street, Chicago, or you can address for 
further information 


W. B. KNISKERN 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


BAN KI NG 
MALL 
AT 4% 

INTEREST 


ESTABLISHED 
1868 


THE BUILDING OWNED AND OCCUPIED 
BY THE BANK 


Our system appeals particularly to people 
who being employed during regular business 
hours find it inconvenient to visit a bank 
in person. 

Savings deposited with this institution are 
as safe as government bonds and yield a 
larger income—4% interest compounded 
twice ayear. Please send for booklet “ V”"— 
free on request. 

ESTABLISHED 1868 
ASSETS OVER 


FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS 


CITIZENS 


SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. The City of Banks 


Intending purchasers | 
of a strictly first- A \ 
class Piano 
should 
not fail 
to exam- 
ine the 


merits of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


It is the special favorite of the refined and cul- 
tured musical public on account of its unsurpassed 
tone-quality, unequaled durability, elegance of de- 

sign and finish. Catalogue mailed on application. 
THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 


Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 


Warerooms Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. NEW YORA 


MEDITERRANEAN 
WHITE STAR LINE 


Sailing alternately from NEW YORKand BOSTON 


via the Azores and Madeira to 
Gibraitar, Algiers, Genoa, 
Naples and Alexandria 


Ideal trips for the Fall and Winter to the charming 
coast resorts of the Mediterranean and the pictureswjue 
Orient by the fine, large, fast and magnificently ap- 
pointe | and equipped twin-screw steamers : 

SAILING FROM NEW YORK . 
**Republic” 15.378 tons, Oct. 18, Ape, 20, May 
“Cretic” 18,507 tons, Nov. 3. Dec. 6, Mar. 30 
“Cedric” 21,085 tons, Nov. 2%, Jan. 5 Two of the largest 
Celtic” 20, ‘904 tons, Jan. 19, "Mar. 7 J steamers in the world 

SAILING FROM BOSTON 


**Canopic” 12.006 tons, Oct. 6, it, Jan. 12, Feb. 2 
*‘*Romanic” 11.304 tons, Oct. 27, Apr. 27, Junes’ 
“Republic” 15,378 tons, Dec. 1, Feb. 16 


Send for tllustrated booklet 
rates and full particulars. 


Also services to and from New York and 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


Further information from 
any Agent of the line or the 
Company's offices at 


9 Broadway, New York 

84 State St. , Boston 

90-96 Dearborn 8t., Chicago 

1319 Walnut St. , Philadelphia 

900 Locust St., 8t. Louis 

1306 F St. .N. W. , Washjogton, D. C. 
219 St. Charles St.. New Urieans 

121 South Third St., Minneapolis 

41 King ot. , E. Toronto 

9 East 6th 84., St. Paul 

405 Monsdnock Biig., San Francisco —<—s 
17 St. Bacrament St , Montreal 


| A Lawyer in Chicago Writes : 
have had very aggravating. attacks 
of Rheumatism, and Tartarlithine ts the 
only remedy I can find that does not seri- 
ously interfere with my digestion.” 


is the one perfect remedy for Rheu- 
matism: muscular, articular, inflam- 
matory or chronic. Does not affect 
the heart nor upset the stomach. 


Tartarlithine fails cupell it supplies the blood es the blood with 
necessary substances to dlissolve and remove the poison of Kir 
matism—uric acid. We want every sufferer to try it, ani! ' “il 
send a sample package with our booklet on the cure of rheu 
matism free to every applicant. 


Free sample and our booklet on the cure | | 
heumatism sent free on request. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, Dept. L. 08 Falten St. New York 


(Sole agents for the Tartarlithine Cod 
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Registered 
Trade Mark 


Established 
Half a Century 


Chinese SE Linens 


This Line of Decorative Linens ‘is one of the most attractive and practical in our 
entire stock. The lustrous, mercerized Cotton Embroidery on silky grass linen: has a 
permanent sheen which washing does not mar. We show a number of handsome 
designs, several of which were designed and made for us especially. Considering the 
beauty and utility of the goods the prices are extremely moderate. 


Scalloped Edge Doylies Scalloped Edge Tray Clotks 
6 incl d 6.00, $7.50, $9. doz 18 x 27 inch $4.25 each 
13.50, 15.00, Scalloped Edge Scarfs 
Scalloped Edge Centerpieces 20 x 36 inch $5.00, $6.00, $6.50 each 
20 inch round 20x 45 — 7.50 


Hemstitched and Embroidered Scarfs 


Scalloped Edge Tea Cloths each 
42 inch round $10.50, $12.00, $12.50 each 20x 54 = 5.50, 6.50 “ 
20 22.50, °25.00 20x72 “ 7.50, 850, $9.00. “ 


Mail orders have our prompt attention, 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d Street, N.Y. 


will not be 
injured by 


Wind or Dust 


IF YOU USE 


Honey and 

Hinds Cream 
ber the hi, the 
pores with dust and disease-bearing impurities, caus- 
ing irritation and eruptions. Hinds’ Cream 
the skin better than soap; its antiseptic properties prevent 
injury from poisonous substances; it nourishes skin tissues, 
soothes inflamed surfaces, heals eruptions; makes the skin 
soft, clear and youthful. Best for Babies’ delicate skin, 
and for men who shave. Guaranteed to contain no 
grease, bleach or chemicals; will not aid the growth of 
hair. Substitutes duappoint: buy only Hinds’; Ne all 
dealers, 50c.; or if not obtainable, sent postpaid by us. ~ 
Write for Free Sample Bottle and Booklet. 
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Outlook 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1906 


Convinced that it 
American Intervention was impossible to 


— bring about any 
kind of a reasonable compromise between 
the political factions in Cuba, Secretary 
Taft on Saturday of last week issued a 
proclamation taking possession of the 
istand under the authority of the United 
States, with the declared purpose of 
restoring order, protecting life and prop- 
erty, and establishing permanent peace. 
This proclamation is of such paramount 
importance in the history of Cuba that 
The Outlook prints it here in its entirety: 


To the People of Cuba: The failure of 
Congress to act on the irrevocable resignation 
of the President of the republic of Cuba or 
to elect a successor leaves the country with- 
out a fovernment at a time when great dis- 
order prevails, and requires that, pursuant to 
the request of Mr. Palma, the necessary steps 
be taken, in the name and by the authority of 
the President of the United States, to restore 
order and protect life and property in the 
island of Cuba ana the islands and keys 
adjacent thereto, and for this purpose to 
establish therein a provisional government. 
The provisional government hereby estab- 
lished will be maintained only long enough 
to restore order, peace, and public confidence, 
by direction of and in the name of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and then to hold 
such elections as may be necessary to ceter- 
mine on those persons upon whom the per- 
manent government of the republic should 
be devolved. 

In so far as is consistent with the nature 
of a provisional government established 
under the authority of the United States, 
this will be a Cuban government, conform- 
ing with the Constitution of Cuba. The 
Cuban flag will be hoisted as usual over the 
government buildings of the island; all the 
executive departments and provincial and 
municipal governments, including that of 
the city of Havana, will continue to be ad- 
ministered as under the Cuban republic; the 
courts will continue to administer justice, 
an all the laws not in their nature inapplica- 
ble by reason of the temporary and emergent 

character of the government will be in force. 
President Roosevelt has been most anxious 
to bring about peace under the constitutional 


government of Cuba, and he made every 
endeavor to avoid the present step. Longer 
delay, however, would be dangerous in view 
of the resignation of the Cabinet. 

Until further notice, the heads of all the 
departments of the central government will 
report to me for instructions, including Gen- 
eral Alexandro Rodriguez, in command of 
the rural guards and other regular Govern- 
ment forces, and General Carlos RKoloff, 
Treasurer of Cuba. 

Until further notice, the civil governors 
and alcaldes will also report to me for in- 
structions. 

I ask all citizens and residents of Cuba to 
assist me in the work of restoring orde-, 
tranquillity, and public confidence. 

WILLIAM H. Tart, Secretary of War, 
United States Provisional Governor of Cuba. 

Havana, September 29, 1906. 


Summarized briefly, the 
reason for the necessity 
of American occupation 
was that all parties, including the insur- 
gents in the field, preferred temporary 
American rule, under the distinct pledge 
already made by Secretary Taft that a 
fair election should be held and the men 
chosen to office should be sustained in 
power, rather than any considerable con- 
cession immediately to their opponents. 
Many propositions were made by would- 
be peace-makers or suggested by Secre- 
tary Taft and by Mr. Bacon, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, but without avail. 
President Palma and Vice-President 
Capote brought matters to a direct crisis 
by offering their resignations to a special 
session of the Cuban Congress, called 
for that express purpose, and by refusing 
to reconsider these resignations. Presi- 
dent Palma’s reason for this action, as 
given in his letter to Congress, was that 
the Executive had practically lost all au- 
thority against the rebels in consequence 
of the operation in the capital of an 
American Commission, “ said to be one 
of peace,” and that “it is absolutely 
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impossible to accept the conditions 
which the said Commission proposes as 
the only means of terminating the rebel- 
lion.” Congress, on its part, refused all 
suggestions looking to the election by its 
own body cf a Provisional President under 
the constitutional powers of the Congress. 
This inaction and apparent apathy simply 
meant that the Moderate majority would 
rather accept American intervention than 
to have an independent Liberal made 
President, or to have any division of 
Cabinet offices between Moderates and 
Liberals. ‘Throughout all of Secretary 
Taft’s patient and exhausting efforts to 
reach a compromise it has been evi- 
dent that there was no such patriotism 
among the political leaders as would 
induce them to make any kird of per- 
sonal sacrifice for the general political 
good. It has been equally evident that 
the Cuban Government was powerless to 
deal with the insurrection vigorously, and 
that, barring compromise or intervention, 
there was nothing before Cuba but a 
prolonged and straggling guerrilla war. 
This would mean destruction of prop- 
erty, permanent injury to commercial 
interests, and a backward step in self- 
government that would be almost fatal. 
It was apparent as soon as Secretary 
Taft’s proclamation was issued that 
there would be no serious resistance 
to American, power. A disarmament 
commission was at once formed, at 
the head of which is General Funston; 
the Liberal leaders and insurgents 
are represented on the commission, 
which will oversee the disarmament 
and dispersal of the insurgents. ‘The 
men will receive transportation and 
subsistence until they reach home, and 
the arms will be turned over to the com- 
mission. It is quite improbable that 
any considerable number of insurgents 
will resist, although possibly some small 
bands will enter upon a course of brig- 
andage. A _ small force of American 
marines was landed from our war-ships 
at once to guard the treasury, and later 
on several hundred marines came on 
shore, most of whom were sent to Cien- 
fuegos, where the feeling between insur- 
gents and Government volunteers is very 
strong. ‘Troops numbering between five 
and six thousand men have been ordered 
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to Cuba, and will probably be landed at 
Havana by the end of this week. This 
is an eminently proper step, as the pres- 
ence of a body of American troops is 
desirable for the purpose of preserving 
order and enforcing authority throughout 
the island. Elsewhere we discuss edi- 
torially the issues involved in the action 
of the United States in Cuba. The 
Outlook, in view of the serious impor- 
tance to Americans of a clear knowledge 
of Cuban affairs, has sent a staff repre- 
sentative to Cuba. Mr. Harold J. How 
land, the writer of the series of articles 
relating to the San Francisco earth- 
quake, and of the article entitled “‘ The 
Business Mayor of Scranton” in the 
October Magazine Number of The 
Outlook, arrived in Havana on Monday 
of this week, and will at an early date 
contribute special articles on Cuban 
affairs. 


The race riots in Atlanta, 
Georgia, subsided by 
Tuesday of last week, and 
by Wednesday the city had regained its 
normal condition. The Mayor of the 
city did not set his face against mob 
violence with resolute earnestness. In 
a signed statement he said that as long 
as negroes committed the crime which 
served as an occasion for the riots, 
‘just so long will they be unceremoni- 
ously dealt with.” ‘These are not the 
words of a strong man in a crisis. The 
city would not have suffered as it did 
suffer if the Mayor had had the temper 
of those Atlanta citizens who in mass- 
meeting expressed their opinions in un- 
equivocal language. ‘“ Horrible crimes 
against women,” they said, had aropsed 
a “ spirit of retaliation ’” which made “ no 
discrimination between the innocent and 
the guilty.” They declared that whereas 
“the first duty of any government is to 
protect life, liberty, and property, .. . 
crime breeds crime and lawlessness be- 
gets more lawlessness, . . . and the spirit 
of the mob engenders hatred, fans tne 
flames of racial passion, and spreads the 
spirit of anarchy until the very founda- 
tions of government are shaken,” they 
therefore solemnly protested “against the 
spirit of lawlessness,” denounced “ the 
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cowardly and brutal murder of innocent 
people,” deplored. “the crimes of both 
races which have been committed by 
their worst elements,” called upon the 
authorities “‘ to crush anarchy ” and “to 
spare no effort to put a stop to the 
assaults on our women.” ‘They fur- 
thermore asserted that the innocent 
rather than the guilty suffered from “ the 
unrestrained effort of the mob to avenge 
the dastardly outrages that should be 
and must be punished by law,” and de- 
clared it to be “the duty of our city to 
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care for the sick and wounded of both | 


races and to bury the dead.” ‘These 
vigorous words represent a sentiment 
which will be a mighty protection to 
the city in the future. The Grand 
Jury formally censured the afternoon 
newspapers, and specifically the Atlanta 
News, for their sensationalism in the 
treatment of the crimes charged against 
the negroes. ‘This action of the Grand 
Jury leads the Atlanta Constitution, a 
morning paper not one of the culprits, 
to say that it did not pretend to have 
had an attitude ‘‘ materially different from 
its afternoon contemporaries,” and that 
in this matter “‘ all Southern newspapers 
have erred ;” and it inquires whether it 
is not time for all of them to begin anew 
in treating such reports in “a safe, sane, 
and sensible manner.” ‘This dignified 
demeanor and admirable spirit ought to 
be contagious. By unanimous action of 
the City Council all saloons of Atlanta 
were closed for several days, to be re- 
opened only after new applications were 
made. The grasp which the law-abiding 
spirit has now upon the city of Atlanta 
is a sign of the real soundness of Amer- 
ican democracy. 


In New York State 
the contest for the 
Governorship is between Mr. Charles E. 
Hughes, the Republican nominee, and 
Mr. William Randolph Hearst, the Demo- 
cratic nomiflee. The two party conven- 
tions were called to order on the same 
day, Tuesday of last week; the Repub- 
lican at Saratoga, the Democratic at 
Buffalo. At the Saratoga Convention the 
majority of delegates represented the 
lorces within the party which were op- 
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posed to the Republican State boss, 
ex-Governor Odell. The most conspic- 
uous leader in the Convention was 
the man who had organized the revolt 
against the machine and had led it to 
victory, Mr. Herbert Parsons, the Chair- 
man of the Republican County Committee 
for New York. At first there was un- 
certainty as to the outcome of the Con- 
vention. There were several possible 
candidates considered ; but none of them 
was the candidate of any faction which 
Was trying to gain control of the party. 
Mr. Odell’s supporters were so thoroughly 
in the minority that they did not make 
any struggle. In the end the Convention 
by acclamation chose Mr. Hughes. ‘The 
fact that several weeks ago Mr. Odell 
named Mr. Hughes as his choice has 
given opportunity for partisan papers to 
call Mr. Hughes’s nomination an Odell 
victory. The fact that the same Con- 
vention which nominated Mr. Hughes 
deposed Mr. Odell from the State Chair- 
manship and deprived him of his political 
power in the State is sufficient answer 
to that claim. Mr. Hughes won a National 
reputation by his conduct of the Insur- 
ance Investigation. His fearlessness in 
uncovering iniquities, his keenness in 
conducting his inquisition, his clearness 
in stating the conditions, his sanity in 
directing the investigation to its proper 
end, and his constructive statesmanship 
in proposing remedies have won for him 
a respect which has been universally 
voiced and has been echoed even in the 
newspaper edited by his present oppo- 
nent. The Republicans could not have 
made a stronger nomination than that of 
Mr. Hughes. 


The Democratic 
State Convention 
at Buffalo was at 
first the scene of a struggle for control 


The Murphy-Hearst 
Combination 


between the Hearst and the anti-Hearst . 


forces. Against Hearst were arrayed Mr. 
Jerome, District Attorney of New York, 
Mr. Adam, the reform Mayor of Buffalo, 
Mr. Osborne, former Mayor of Auburn, 
and other men whose opposition to boss 
rule and machine methods has been im- 
placable. Against him also were Mayor 
McClellan and the delegations following 
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his leadership, a vigorous minority in 
Tammany Hall. Mr. Hearst’s news- 
papers affirm that the opposition also in- 
cluded representatives of privileged cor- 
porations with an abundance of money. 
In his favor were delegations from up 
the State, representatives of the party in 
manufacturing cities, and of the mori- 
bund Democratic organizations in many 
ruralcommunities. Neutral delegations 
comprising the majority of the Tammany 
delegates were controlled by the boss 
of Tammany Hall. The Hearst forces 
had succeeded in gathering a sufficient 
number of contesting delegations to 
make Mr. Hearst’s nomination sure if 
they were admitted. As soon as the 
Convention was assembled the struggle 
on the part of the Hearst forces to sup- 
plant anti-Hearst delegates with their 
own became tense. The anti-Hearst 
forces were disorganized; the Hearst 
forces acted like a trained army. The 
nomination of Mr. Hearst was conceded 
by practically every one when the Hearst 
forces got control of three most impor- 
tant committees. The New York Ameri- 
can, Mr. Hearst’s own paper, put the 
case with brutal frankness when it stated 
with the emphasis of italic type on its 
front page: 


The Committee on Credentials was organ. 
ized by the Hearst forces, who selected 
Thomas F. Grady for Chairman. 

This is taken to indicate that the forty-five 
Hearst delegates, against whom contests 
have been commenced, will be seated. 


The Committee threw out on inadequate 
grounds sixty anti-Hearst delegates who 
held certificates of election, among them 
the entire Queens County delegation, 
elected by a majority of over three 
thousand; and thus created a majority 
for Hearst. ‘The Democratic Conven- 
tion violated the fundamental principles 
of democracy. What arrangement was 
made between Murphy and the agents of 
Hearst has not been officially announced ; 
it has not been the custom of Tammany 
bosses, however, to deliver votes without 
adequate guid pro guo. Whatever the 
price, Mr. Murphy threw his ninety-six 
votes in block fer Mr. Hearst, and 
secured for him his nomination. In our 
editorial columns we let Mr. Hearst him- 
self comment on this transaction. 
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The Philadelphia situ- 
ation has been mate- 
rially strengthened and 
straightened out by the events of the past 
ten days. The committee appointed by 
the City party Convention, after examin- 
ing forty-three witnesses, unanimously 
reported that “the testimony found to 
be either true or doubtful when ana- 
lyzed reveals, at most, attempted bribery 
by one delegate, to wit, Burns [who has 
since been bound over to appear at 
court to answer a criminal charge]; 
attempted bribery of one delegate by a 
person not connected with the Conven- 
tion, . . . and the improbable story of 
the passage of ten dollars between un- 
known persons.” Such changes of votes 
from one candidate to another as oc- 
curred were, the committee declared, 
the outcome of a perfectly legitimate 
interchange of views “* between the dele- 
gates, and the usual political consider- 
ations which have weight in all conven- 
tions.” After adopting this report and 
declaring that Mr. Gibboney’s first nomi- 
nation was “ the honest conclusion of an 
honest convention,” he was renominated 
by a majority of 202% over F. J. Shoyer, 
the Mayor’s candidate, and immediately 
accepted the nomination, declaring that 
if elected he would “ know no friend or 
foe.” What the effect of this second 
repudiation of his candidate will be upon 
Mayor Weaver it seems difficult to fore- 
cast, although there is a disposition to jus- 
tify his course on the part of most of the 
newspapers. ‘The Ledger, for instance, 
thus states the case: “While Mayor 
Weaver’s hasty denunciation of the City 
party Convention is unsustained by evi- 
dence, no one can say that he was not 
justified in presenting hisaccusations. .. . 
From the beginning of his fight against 
the old organization he has been sur- 
rounded by selfish intriguers, who have 
schemed for political power through the 
control of municipal patronage. Two 
or three times his whole administration 
has been on the verge of shipwreck 
through the plots of these stranglers; 
but the Mayor’s courage and determina- 
tion have served him at the critical 
moment, and he has defeated them. 
When he sees the same men still active, 
still plotting, still opposing and abusing 
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him, it is not wonderful that he speaks 
in anger, and acts with less than due 
deliberation.” Whether he will retire 
permanently from any partic’pation in 
political affairs remains yet to be dis- 
closed, but his friends and supporters 
ate,declaring for Gibboney, and this 1s 
being construed as acquiescence in the 
results, 


The sweeping defeat 
in ten New Jersey 
counties of the so- 
called New Idea movement, of which 
Mr. Colby and Mayor Fagan are the 
most conspicuous leaders, is not as dis- 
heartening as might at first seem. The 
simple issue of reform within the party 
by the election of anti-boss delegates to 
Republican conventions was obscured in 
some places by local issues; was per- 
plexingly mixed with the license question 
raised .by the proposed law popularly 
called the Bishops’ Law; and was im- 
paired as to its genuineness by the doubt 
in many men’s minds as to whether Mr. 
George L. Record (whose candidacy for 
the United States Senate as against 
Senator Dryden the Colby forces sup- 
ported) was or was not the right kind of 
a man for the leader of an independent 
political movement. But the campaign 
was emphatically educative. It taught 
the young men who are fighting in- 
trenched bossism in the Republican 
\ party how to marshal their forces, how to 
use the opportunities now presented by 
the open primary as opposed to the old 
secret caucus, how to avoid in the future 
unnecessary complications, and to fight 
strongly and singly on the issue selected. 
Mr. Colby himself, in commenting on the 
results of the primary, summed the whole 
situation up by saying: “ We do not look 
upon the results of ‘Tuesday’s primaries 
as a failure, but rather as a victory for the 
New Idea forces. One of the cardinal 
principles of the New Idea is to educate 
the people of New Jersey to go to the 
primaries and express their choice for 
candidates and leaders ; ‘and when you 
look at the large number of Republicans 
who went to the primaries on ‘Tuesday, 
you will see that our campaign has not 
been in vain.” 


The Primaries in 
New Jersey 


Two articles which 

Church and State 
; have recently appeared 

in France 
in the French press 
deserve mention because they are signifi- 
cant of the spirit of France since the 
Pope’s denunciation of the law to sepa- 
rate Church and State, a law which 
requires every religious body to be regis- 
tered by the Government as an “ associ- 
ation cultuelle.” The first appeared on 
August 20 in the reactionary religious 
paper La Croix, and was presented 
in the form of a dialogue between a 
country priest and one of his parishion- 
ers. The parishioner did not under- 
stand why the Pope should condemn 
the law, since the French Government 
only asked submission to the general 
law of association, whether secular or 

religious. ‘The priest replied: 

What would you think of your children if 
they accepted the gift of a farm ora field 
on condition that they should recognize no 
longer your paternal authority, that they 
should deny it? Well, the Government has, 
as its members acknowledge, left the Pope, 
our father, our chief, outside its delibera- 
tions ; it has even arranged matters so that 
the bishop, representing the Pope, should 
not necessarily be chief of the particular 
“association cultuelle.” If I should accept 
this, my supreme chief would be no longer 
the Pope; it would be the Council of State. 
I would resemble a soldier who should say 
to his colonel, “ You are no longer my 
colonel.” Could the Pope admit that the 
Council of State, composed of politicians, 
and perhaps of Protestants and Freemasons, 
could be the court of lastresort? No. The 
Pope in accepting such a law would destroy 
himself, for if the Pope is not the supreme 
chief in religious questions he is no longer 
the Pope. 

The liberal Roman Catholics’ view is 
expressed in an article which appeared 
on September 2 in Le Temps, per- 
haps the most reliable of all French 
journals. ‘The editor announces that 
the article is the work of a group of emi- 
nent Roman Catholics, priests, magis- 
trates, academicians, and men of letters. 
The article is not signed by them be- 
cause for every Roman Catholic the Pope 
is infallible, and he has condemned the 
law! Some days before this protest was 
published the text was delivered to Pius X. 
It recites that among enlightened Roman 
Catholics, who are such not only by 
baptism but also by their own free acts, 
there has been painful surprise at the 
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Pope’s wholesale condemnation of the 
law. They can understand that the 
Government gratuitously injured the 
Pope in not consulting him during the 
elaboration of the law, and they also 
comprehended that at any declaration of 
war on the part of the French Govern- 
ment the Church would respond by a 
similar declaration—if the Church were 
a Government analogous to those of the 
world. “But you, most Holy Father, 
are greater than your adversaries. You 
are the vicar of Jesus Christ. Your 
kingdom is a kingdom of peace, mercy, 
and pardon.” ‘The authors of the article 
call the Pope’s attention to the practical 
advantages of the law, and the moral 
and material distress which woul. result 
in its rejection by the Church. Among 
the advantages are, the liberty of ecclesi- 
astical nomination by the Pope, putting 
an end to the unholy alliance by which 
secular politics counted for much in the 
nominations hitherto made by the State 
to the Pope for episcopal preferment, in 
return for which privilege the State paid 
the ecclesiastical salaries. It now. grad- 
ually abandons such payment. If the 
French hierarchy does not comply with 
the law requiring each church to be reg- 
istered as an “association cultuellp,” it 
loses the control of many million dollars’ 
worth of property and of many thou- 
sand churches. Furthermore, Catholi- 
cism itself will be diminished,. while 
Protestantism, by reason of its ‘“ associ- 
ations cultuelles” already constituted and 
enjoying the favor of the State, will speed- 
ily occupy some of the positions of van- 
tage which the Roman Catholics would 
be compelled to abandon. The name 
“association cultuelle ” certainly does 
not sound orthodox to Roman Catholics, 
but the liberals among them are ready to 
adopt it as defining their place under the 
law which applies to any religious body. 
A compromise in the execution of the 
law should be found which will leave 
intact the dignity of both Church and 
State. 


9) 
The commemoration, 
The Missionary 
diated October 10, at Williams: 
town—in connection 


with the annual meeting of the American 
Board at North Adams—of the memora- 
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ble prayer-meeting of Williams College 
students under a haystack in August, 
1806, which four years later brought to 
birth the oldest of American foreign 
missionary societies, is to be, as it should 
be, interdenominational. Representatives 
of the other churches originally asso- 
ciated with Congregationalists in the 
movement, and now prosecuting it inde- 
pendently, but in fraternal co-operation, 
are to take part in retrospect of the work 
of the century past, and in forecast of 
the work of the century tocome. Greet- 
ings from the churches planted in the 
missionary field around the world, and 
the conferring of honorary degrees by 
Williams College upon distinguished 
missionaries, are other features of the 
centennial day. It is to begin with an 
early morning prayer-meeting at the 
Haystack monument, to feed the sacred 
fire lit there by Mills and his comrades, 
who two years later formed their “Society 
of Brethren,” resolved “to effect in the 
persons of its members a mission to the 
heathen.” ‘The meetings of the Board 
at North Adams, October 9, 11, and 12, 
will naturally have their usual interest 
enhanced by the inspirations of this cen- 
tralday. Usually the annual proceedings 
have, perhaps inevitably, a cut-and-dried 
appearance, however interesting in effect. 
There are official reports, reports of 
select committees upon these reports, 
and eloquent addresses by appointed 
speakers, but no general discussion of 
the problems which arise from the changes 
in late years strikingly evident in mis- 
sionary theory ahd practice. This year 
the programme reserves time for this, 
and it is an eminently desirable change. 
Although’ the offerings made under the 
special incentive ot the centennial year 
have been far the largest in the annals 
of the Board, the fact of a lessened inter- 
est of American churches in their foreign 
missionary work is undeniable. More 
dollars, indeed, are contributed than 
when the country was but half as popu- 
lous, but, in proportion to the increase 
of communicants, of their wealth, and of 
the pathetic and sometimes tragic appeals 
for the maintenance of a work arrested 
in its development by stinted supplies, 
much fewer dollars. That so much has 


. been achieved in the multiplication of 
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churches, schools, hospitals, and Chris- 
tian literature in non-Christian lands is 
not due to the earnestness of a majority 
of Christian communicants to fulfill 
Jesus’ bidding to “ disciple all nations,” 
but to the spirit of comparatively few. 
And so the ¢vrux of the foreign mission- 
ary problem is now in the home churches. 
Whether it is, as some believe, because 
many church pastors are shirkers, who 
should be leaders, or, as others think, 
because the collecting machinery is in- 
adequate, there is, from some cause or 
causes, a failure of heart at the base of 
supplies, which must be made good if 
half-starved work is to be adequately 
reinforced on the firing line. ‘This is 
the point aimed at in the proposed dis- 
cussion, and it is a point in which 
churches of all denominations have a 
vital interest. 

The reappearance 

of Putnam’s Month- 

ly Magazine after 
an interval of many years is a very 
interesting event in the history of Amer- 
ican periodical literature. Since the 
founding of the American Magazine in 
Philadelphia in 1741 there have been 
many such ventures, for magazine-mak- 
ing in the United States has been con- 
tinuous, and for many years was largely 
a history of struggle, temporary success, 
and final failure. Sixteen experiments in 
magazine publication were made before 
the Revolution, and at the end of the 
first decade of the last century there were 
nearly thirty magazines printed and read 
in America. ‘The life of most of these 
publications was snuffed out so early 
that the memory of them has _ perished, 
but there were a few which made some 
mark in our early literary history, chiefly 
by affording access to the public to 
promising writers. Among these must 
be counted Graham’s Magazine, which 
had a wide and, on the whole, well- 
deserved popularity ; The Dial, which 
will iong be remembered because of its 
connection with the Transcendental 
movement; and the Knickerbocker Mag- 
azine, founded in New York City in 
1833 by the novelist Hoffman, edited 
ior some time by Lewis Gaylord Clark, 
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and coming to an end in 1860. The 
Knickerbocker had distinctively literary 
aims, and numbered among its contrib- 
utors a group of young men of various 
gifts. Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, 
founded in 1853, lived only four years, 
although in 1867 it was revived for two 
years, but during its short life achieved 
distinction of aim and character because 
it represented, not the popular taste of 
the moment, which was met by Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, but allied itself with the 
real movement in American letters. 
The intimate connection of George 
William Curtis with the new publication 
would have given it distinction; and 
it was in the pages of the magazine 
that the “‘ Potiphar Papers,” with their 
clever satire of the society of the day, 
and “ Prue and I,” bathed in sentiment 
and touched with the fresh imagina- 
tion of a man who was a poet as well 
as aman of affairs, appeared. ‘To the 
same pages Lowell contributed both 
prose and verse, Arthur Hugh Clough, 
then living in Cambridge, two poems, 
and the name of Longfellow appeared 
very early in the history of the publica- 
tion. Richard B. Kimball, whose name 
also appears among the contributors to 
the first issue of Putnam’s Monthly, who 
was by vocation a lawyer and by avoca- 
tion a writer of novels, very irreverently 
made the remark to Charles G. Leland 
in 1849 that he ought to go down on his 
knees and thank Rabelais for having 
preserved him from Longfellow. In the 
same pages appeared the names of 
Charles A. Dana, Parke Godwin, Tho- 
reau, W. H. Hurlbert, the brilliant, versa- 
tile journalist, Clarence Cook, George 
Ripley, Herman Melville, Richard Grant 
White, Charles Dudley Warner, Mr. 
Stedman, Richard Henry Stoddard, and 
others of the younger generation of 
writers at that time. Putnam’s Monthly 
Magazine, bearing date October, 1906, 
comes, therefore, with a history which 
makes it welcome to all lovers of Amer- 
ican letters. Its aspect fortunately bears 
out the tradition of its dignity and qual- 
ity. It does not reproduce the rather 
dull monotony of the old magazine cov- 
ers; but it comes into the library like a 
well-bred person who knows how to sit 
before the fire and talk at ease; who has 
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seen the world, knows books, and has 
learned and practices the art of human 
intercourse. The contents of the first 
number are not strikingly novel from 
a journalistic point of view, and the 
programme of revived journai 
does not involve a repudiation of all 
existing literary traditions. The maga- 
zine starts quietly and puts into the 
hands of its readers matter which is 
worth reading in a style which is in 
line with good literary traditions. 
It is interesting to note that another of 
the older American publications, the 
North American Review, founded in 
Boston in 1815, and which has numbered 
among its editors Dr. Peabody, Edward 
Everett, Sparks, Lowell, and Norton, has 
now in its old age taken on the vigor of 
youth, and is hereafter to be issued semi- 
monthly instead of monthly, and to make 
a special feature of signed reviews. 
One of the most active and aggressive 
of recent magazines, the American Illus- 
trated Magazine, formerly Frank Leslie’s 
Monthly, under the direction of its new 
editors, illustrates a different tendency 
and represents a different ideal of maga- 
zine literature. It belongs to high-class 
journalism, and promises to render very 
efficient service to many good causes, 
and to be an extremely vital and interest- 
ing periodical. 
The recent meeting of the 
“ Prison National Prison Association 
ongress . 

in Albany was remarkable 

not only for the large attendance from 
all over the United States and Canada, 
but for the number of excellent papers on 
topics no longer new. ‘The work of the 
Congress must be iteration till the public is 
educated. Yetthe new expression of well- 
threshed matter was excellent, notably 
that of C. E. Haddox, Warden of the 
West Virginia Penitentiary. Knowing 
how many thousands of men in the 
State of New York are lying idle behind 
the bars, it was refreshing to hear Mr. 
Haddox, in declaring that the labor 
question is the greatest that confronts 
any prison, say, “Idleness in prison is 
grossly wasteful, utterly uneconomical, 
terribly demoralizing, and _ prevents 
almost entirely all plans for a regimen 
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that looks to discipline. For those in 
health there should be in prison no 
wasted hours at any time or any place. 
A score of idle or partly idle convicts 
mischief, subvert more 
discipline, destroy more regularity and 
system, than a regiment of men kept at 
proper, legitimate employment.” Mr. 
Haddox depends not only on labor and 
school work in his great penitentiary 
as means of discipline, but on his prison 
library, stocked with practical hand- 
books which tell men how to do things, 
such as to mix concrete, lay brick, build 
houses, construct telephone lines, run 
machinery, and similar work. He has 
not much respect for the ordinary prison 
library, which is too often “the aftermath 
of the spring house-cleaning of the phil- 
anthropically inclined,” but would have 
books selected with as much fidelity for 
a prison as for a university. Another 
plea that he made was for a school 
for officers, whose usefulness must 
be measured by their personal influ- 
ence on the men under their charge. 
He takes the unusual view that if a dis- 
charged convict comes back to prison 
the thoughtful warden should ask, “* What 
did / fail to do? Where is my insti- 
tution defective?” ‘The same _high- 
mindedness was seen in other papers, 
showing the proper spirit toward the 
man in the prison. Dr. S. A. Knopf, 
in his paper on the Tuberculosis Prob- 
lem in Prisons and Reformatories, 
speaking of applying the tuberculin test 
as a quick method of determining the 
presence of the disease, said: “ It would 
seem to me that because of the relative 
helplessness of the prisoner in your 
charge you should think twice before 


Injecting tuberculin, and only if you are 


convinced in* your own mind that no 
harm can be done, and then only with 
the full consent of the patient ; and may 
[ add, only if under similar circumstances 
you would wish to have tuberculin in- 
jected into yourself, or a member of 
your own family, should you resort to 
this diagnostic means.” The rights of 
the prisoner were recalled by another 
speaker, the Superintendent of the Wis- 
consin State Reformatory, C. W. Bow- 
ron, in an address on Reformatory 
Commitments and Discharges, in which 
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he dealt with possible dangers of a 
genuine indeterminate sentence. His 
way out of the dilemma would be to 
have every person who is sent to a 
reformatory committed’ “for a course 
of reformatory treatment of five yéars, 
or, if you please, ten: years, or any 
adequate period, subject to the opportu- 
nity of sooner working his way to parole 
and to freedom through good conduct 
and demonstrated reformation.” ‘This 
would at least avoid the objectionable 
minimum limit which some States allow 
in committing first offenders. It would 
not cover the cases of those who might 
need perpetual surveillance, such as were 
described by Dr. Davis, of Bedford, and 
other superintendents, cases of women 
utterly unfit to be returned to the com- 
munity, at least during child-bearing age, 
but whom a maximum limit relentlessly 
thrusts back into society to work evil and 
only evil wherever they go. 


The Gulf storm 
which swept over 
Mobile and Pensa- 
cola and the Gulf coast in the vicinity 
of those cities on Thursday of last week 
was one of the most destructive ever 
experienced on the American coast. 
While the loss of life and damage to 
property are far lower than those caused 
by the great typhoon at Hongkong de- 
scribed last week, they are still appalling 
tocontemplate. Present reports indicate 
that about one hundred and fifty lives 
were lost in the two cities, while scores 
of other persons must have perished in 
smali places along the coast. ‘The esti- 
mates of the money damage done run as 
high as twelve million dollars. Railways 
were destroyed, great iron ships were 
driven ashore and through houses, count- 
less vessels large and small were wrecked, 
tens of thousands of trees of great value 
to the lumber interests were blown down, 
and in innumerable other. ways ruin and 
devastation were spread over the coast. 
It is reported that great damage has also 
been done to the cotton crop in Alabama 
and Mississippi by the terrific winds and 
tremendous fall of rain. This storm was 
in the nature of a hurricane, and its 
course had been watched and noted by 


Mobile and Pensacola 
Stricken 


the Weather Bureau for several days 
before it struck our Gulf coast. There 
was no tidal wave, but the effect of the 
frightful storm when it struck the sea 
near the coast was to drive the water 
back and far up the shore with such 
suddenness that it is remarkable that the 
loss of life was not larger. From all 
present appearances the casualty is of 
such a character that relief and assist- 
ance for the stricken regions from the 
country at large are urgently demanded. 
Without doubt the National Red Cross 
Association will undertake this task, and 
it is now so organized that it can be of 
avail in precisely such emergencies. 
Contributions for this purpose may be 
sent, therefore, directly either to the Na- 
tional Red Cross at Washington or to 
any of the State branch offices of the 
Red Cross. 


@ 


Nine-tenths of the 
Russian population 
consists of tillers of 
the soil. During the past quarter-cen- 
tury the muzhiks, or peasant farmers, 
have become increasingly poor. ‘Their 
condition might be improved in two ways, 
quantitatively and qualitatively: they 
ought to have both more and better land. 
To the first improvement there has been 
opposition from past and present own- 
ers; the second has been hindered by 
the ignorance and sloth of the peasants 
themselves. The present Prime Minister, 
Mr. Stolypin, has now induced the Em- 
peror to decree the sale of certain Crown 
lands to peasants on the expiration of 
existing leases, and at prices calculated 
upon the average capitalized value of 
land incomes. ‘The grant of concessions 
and the fixing of prices is to be intrusted 
to the Commissions for Land Organiza- 
tion, composed of delegates elected by 
the peasants, the landowners, the zems- 
tvos, and the Government representa- 
tives. Loans to enable the muzhiks to 
take necessary preliminary improve- 
ments may be granted to them, and they 
may also be supplied, free of charge, 
with building material from the State 
forests. ‘The leases are also to be free 
of duty, and payments can be spread 
over fifty years. Russian agrarian unrest 
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may be somewhat lessened by the many 
million acres affected by the Emper- 
or’s decree and the enormous amount 
of private lands already acquired by the 
peasants at nominal prices. Under the 
existing circumstances of riot, not to say 
revolution, so many landlords wish to 
sell their holdings that in one week of 
September the Peasants’ and Nobies’ 
Bank helped the muzhiks to buy no less 
than a hundred and twenty-five estates. 
The Peasants’ Bank, it is said, has ac- 
quired 7,500,000 acres since last Novem- 
ber. Land values have declined alarming- 
ly, in some provinces about seventy-five 
per cent. Yet, despite these more favor- 
able factors for the peasant farmer, riot- 
ing continues in many provinces. 


America’s Duty to 
Cuba 


The nation is to be measured, not by 
the sensational utterances of sensation- 
mongers, but by its official deeds. So 
judged, America in its dealing with Cuba 
has justified the declarations made by 
the President, the Secretary of State, 
and the Secretary of War that the Amer- 
ican people have no desire to acquire 
additional territory and none to exercise 
the functions of sovereignty over any 
other people than their own. 

With the declaration of war against 
Spain went the official affirmation “ that 
the United States hereby disclaims any 
disposition or intention to exercise sov- 
ereignty, jurisdiction, or control over 
said island except for the pacification 
thereof; and asserts its determination, 
when that is accomplished, to leave the 
government and control of the island to 
its people.” At the close of the war it 
fulfilled this purpose and left the govern- 
ment and the control of the island to its 
people, guaranteeing them against inva- 
sion of foes from without and against 
anarchy from within, impliedly pledging 
the United States, with the consent of 
the Cuban people, to intervene whenever 
necessary “for the preservation of 
Cuban independency and the main- 
tenance of a government adequate for 
the protection of life, property, and 
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individual liberty.” When, last sum- 
mer, a series of revolts was initiated 
against the Cuban Government, the 
United States did not interfere until the 
Government had shown itself powerless 
to protect life, property, and individual 
liberty. It then interfered, first by an 
appeal from the President of the United 
States to the people of Cuba to adjust 
their political differences in a peaceable 
manner. ‘This appeal proving ineffect- 
ual, the Secretary of War went to the 
island to act as a mediator for the pur- 
pose of reconciling the differences and 
assuaging the passions which had arisen. 
No better instrument for this purpose 
could have been chosen. Endowed with 
a judicial temper, his fairness of spirit 
rarely questioned by his political foes, 
possessed with infinite patience sweet- 
ened with genial humor, and educated 
by his experience in the Philippines 
in the difficult art of making dip- 
lomatic negotiations with a people at 
once proud and childish, his selection 
was greeted with universal approval in 
the United States and his coming was 
welcomed by all who had serious inter- 
est at stake in Cuba. Not until all his 
efforts to secure some basis of agree- 
ment between the contending factions, 
all his endeavors to induce them to sub- 
mit their political differences to a peace- 
ful arbitrament, all his appeals to their 
national pride to find for themselves 
some way out of the difficulty, had failed, 
and the existing government had re- 
signed in a body, leaving the island 
without any political organizatjon for 
the protection of life, property, afd indi- 
vidual liberty, did the United States, act- 
ing through him and with the approval 
of the President, assume even the tem- 
porary functions of sovereignty. 

In general, in any civilized community 
each family is left to administer its own 
affairs. One househoid does not inter- 
fere with the government of another 
household merely because the children 
are unjustly disciplined, the wife harshly 
treated, and the money which should be 
used for the home is spent in drink. 
But if there is an end of family govern- 
ment, if the lives of the wife and chil- 
dren are threatened by an irate and 
drunken master of the house, or if the 
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grown-up children themselves fall to fight- 
ing one another with pistols and bowie- 
knives and the-weak-willed parents are 
unable to control them, the law steps in 
and takes control. And if this lawless 
family is living in a border community 
or a colonial time, when as yet there is 
no law framed and organized for sucha 
case, the neighbors step in and intervene 
forthe protection of life and the preserva- 
tion of order. They have not only a 
right, but a duty so todo. We are com- 
ing to a time in which this duty is begin- 
ning to be recognized as belonging to 
civilized nations. When the Boxer revolt 
substituted anarchy for government in 
China, and pillage, arson, and murder 
ran riot, and the Government proved 
itself either unwilling or incompetent to 
protect life and property, the civilized 
Powers combined in an intervention for 
that purpose. As soon as the purpose was 
accomplished and: the Chinese Govern- 
ment reasserted its authority, the Powers 
retired. The Christian Governments of 
Furope ought long since to have inter- 
vened in Turkey to vrotect persons and 
property there from legalized robbery 
and murder. ‘They have been restrained 
from so doing, not by national conscience, 
but by national jealousies. America, as 
the most powerful neighbor of Cuba, 
might well interfere to prevent the reign 
of anarchy and re-establish the reign of 
law, even if she were under no special 
obligation so to do. 

But she is under such special obliga- 
tion. She has expelled Spain from the 
island, and is responsible for launching 
Cuba upon the experiment of self-govern- 
ment. “She has implicitly pledged her- 
self, with the consent of the Cuban peo- 
ple, to protect in the island life, property, 
and individual liberty. Acting upon this 
pledge, millions of dollars have been 
invested in island property and thou- 
sands of immigrants have gone there to 
make it their home. Neither the capital 
nor the immigrants are all American, 
Large amounts of European capital have 
been invested upon faith in an American 
protectorate, and upon the same faith 
thousands of Spanish immigrants have 
migrated to the island to make it their 
future home. The United States would 
be false to itself, to its pledges, and to 


those who have relied upon these pledges, 
if it left Cuba to an independence when 
independence means anarchy. 

For there should be no mistake respect- 
ing the issue. Cuban independence at 
the present moment does mean anarchy. 
The existing government ceased to exer- 
cise its functions and_ resigned its 
authority. ‘There was no other Cuban 
government to take its place. It is a 
misnomer to call the sporadic risings 
throughout the island a revolution, and 
the resulting condition one of war. In 
war the rights of private property and 
the lives of non-combatants are respected. 
In a revolution one organized govern- 
ment makes war against another organ- 
ized government. This was not thecase in 
Cuba. Bands of brigands in various parts 
of the island plundered and destroyed. 
If any credence is to be attached to the 
newspaper reports, the warfare has been 
conducted more against non-combatants 
than against armed forces in the field. 
Neither life nor property is safe in any 
section where the revolutionists appear 
in force. Whatever justification they may 
have had for demanding the overthrow 
of the Palma government affords no 
justification for the reign of terror whicr. 
they appear to have initiated. Whether 
the Palma government was elected by 
fraud which vitiates the election, and the 
quasi-revolution was justified, or whether 
that government had a right to exer- 
cise the control which it had proved 
itself powerless to exercise, is immaterial. 
The simple fact is that the Cuban gov- 
ernment proved itself wholly inadequate 
and finally abandoned its functions in 
despair, and the United States, by its 
general relations to Cuba, by its formal 
and official pledges, and by its obligations 
to those in Cuba who have acted on the 
faith of such pledges, is bound to do 
whatever may be necessary to secure a 
government which can and will ade- 
quately protect life, property, and indi- 
vidual liberty. The people of the United 
States will generally hope that a brief 
American government will suffice, and 
that it may be possible to organize a 
new Cuban government which will main- 
tain for Cuba both liberty and justice. 
But we greatly misunderstand the temper 
of the American people if they do not 
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resolve that justice shall be maintained 
in Cuba by some kind of government, 
Cuban or American, even though it 
should permanently cost Cuba her inde- 
pendence. If one must choose between 
a community in which justice and liberty 
are maintained without independence, 
and one in which independence is main- 
tained and justice and liberty are sacri- 
ficed, there can be no question which is 
to be preferred. A dependency in which 
person and property are adequately pro- 
tected is immeasurably better off than 
an independent State given over to 
anarchy and brigandage. 


His Own Judge 


When a man asks to be placed in a 
position of trust, it is natural to examine 
first his credentials and second his 
record. Mr. William Randolph Hearst 
has asked the voters of the State of New 
York to put him into the office of Gov- 
ernor. What are Mr. Hearst’s creden- 
tials? And what is his performance? 

As nominee of the Democratic party 
of New York, Mr. Hearst appears before 
the voters with the credentials of the 
Democratic Convention. ‘Those creden- 
tials were delivered to him by Charles 
F. Murphy, the boss of ‘Tammany Hall. 
This is not the charge of political oppo- 
nents; it is the fact accepted as true by 
Mr. Hearst’s friends and foes within and 
without the party. Tammany Hall, 
voting as a unit under orders of Charles 
F. Murphy, made the test vote 244 for 
Hearst to 142 against him. Had the 
‘Tammany representatives voted the other 
way, Hearst would have been defeated 
by ninety votes. As the New York 
Daily News, the Tammany organ de- 
clares, not without pride, 

It is true that the up-the-State vote enlisted 
under the banner of Charles F. Murphy, and 
it is the first time in the history of the Democ- 
racy since the Civil War that they have done 


so. They had faith in Charles F. Murphy 
and his ability, and they were not deceived. 


What do the credentials of Tammany 
Hall and Charles F. Murphy signify? 
We will not answer that question our- 
selves; we will let Mr. Hearst himself 
answer it. A year ago Mr. Hearst was 
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a candidate for the mayoralty of New 
York City against Mayor McClellan. 
At that time it was not he, but his 
opponent, who had his credentials from 
Mr. Murphy ; and Mr. Hearst, speaking 
at Durland’s on October 2v, and as re- 
ported in his own paper, the American, 
said: * It is not the fact that Murphy is 
the boss of ‘Tammany Hall that gives 
him his power and opportunity to plun- 
der you. It is the fact that he owns the 
city government, and the little Mayor at 
the head of the city government.” The 
man, then, that owes his office to Murphy, 
according to Mr. Hearst himself, is owned 
by him. Mr. Murphy’s credentials are 
certificates of possession; Mr. Murphy’s 
nominee is Mr. Murphy’s property. 

And what sort of man is this Charles 
F. Murphy, at whose hands Mr. Hearst 
has received his nomination? Again 
Mr. Hearst can answer the question. 
His paper, the American, on the edito- 
rial page which bears Mr. Hearst’s own 
name, has pictured Mr. Murphy, in words 
and in cartoons, as embodying evils of 
the most hateful sort. On September 
20, 1905, for example, Mr. Hearst’s 
paper described Mr. Murphy as a man 
“who, as it is generally said in political 
circles, has made Croker admirable by 
contrast ;” and three days later Mr. 
Hearst’s opinion of Mr. Murphy was 
expressed in these words: “ Under Mc- 
Clellan the Murphy graft in New York 
pales even the record of Van Wyck the 
Ice Man.” ‘Then, as if he had not been 
explicit enough, Mr. Hearst, in the 
speech at Durland’s, publicly stated, as 
reported in his own paper: “‘ Murphy is 
as evil a specimen of a criminal boss as 
we have had since the days of Tweed. ... 
Murphy is as bold a buccaneer as ever 
sailed the politic..1 seas.” 

Mr. Hearst h s made sufficiently clear 
his own opinion of the worth of the cre- 
dentials he himself now bears. What, 
we may now ask, is the significance of 
his record ? ' 

So far as we know, Mr. Hearst has 
held but one public office—-that of a 
Representative in Congress from New 
York. In that capacity he has not been 
conspicuous except by the rarity of his 
appearance and the scantiness of his 
recom]. It is, however, perhaps not fair 
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to judge a man’s fitness for an executive 
office by his record as a legislator. For- 
tunately, in this case it is not necessary 
to do so. Fitness for a public adminis- 
trative office involves, first, executive 
ability, and, second, trustworthiness. Mr. 
Hearst’s executive ability has been tested 
by his career as the founder and admin- 
istrator of his newspapers in several 
cities. One of the prime requisites of 
an ab!e administrator he has exhibited 
to a marked degree—the ability to select 
subordinates on whom he can depend to 
do his will. Any man whw can bring 
upon journalism the degradation which 
in ten short years he has brought upon 
it in the city of New York, and whose 
influence is seen in the progress of 
“yellow newspapers” all over the Nation, 
is not without executive ability. It has 
been Mr. Hearst’s distinction to have 
his name associated with journalistic 
exploits which have aroused the envious 
admiration of the unscrupulous and won 
the credulous admiration of the ignorant. 
It is not good sense to deny ability to a 
man who has attained such distinction 
as that. The ends toward which he has 
employed that ability, and the means he 
has employed in its exercise, have been 
such, however, as to make most pertinent 
the examination of his record for evidence 
of trustworthiness. Can Mr. Hearst be 
depended upon to do what he promises 
todo? We will not answer that question, 
We will again let Mr. Hearst speak for 
himself. 

A year ago, when Mr. Hearst was 
seeking the office of Mayor in opposition 
to the forces of Tammany Hall, he was 
free with denunciation not only of bosses 
and boss rule, but specifically of that 
efficient engine of boss rule, ‘Tammany 
Hall. On the editorial page of the 
American for September 21 appear these 
words: * Now, while in the end it may 
be a great thing to nominate and elect a 
Mayor, a Chief of Police, a Council, 
together with the other parts and appur- 
tenances of government, the really vital 
thing is to destroy, root and branch, at 
once and forever, the organization which 
makes the Mayor a mere puppet and the 
entire municipal machine a huge instru- 
ment for the people’s oppression. . . 
It is about time that the people of this 


great city had cried out, in the tones of 
unmistakable earnestness, ‘ It is our opin- 
ion that Tammany should be destroyed.’”’ 
Secarcely more than a year has elapsed, 
and Mr. Hearst is not only silent upon 
the subject of the oppression of the 
people by ‘'ammany Hall, but is actually 
accepting the support of that organiza- 
tion. 

A year ago Mr. Hearst was denounc- 
ing in unmistakable terms the crimes of 
the grafters. On behalf of the plain 
people he proclaimed his irrevocable 
desire to see the men guilty of big frauds 
sent to jail. And chief of those grafters 
whose prosecution as criminals he made 
an issue of the campaign, he named 
Charles F. Murphy. According to the 
report in his own paper of. the speech he 
made at Durland’s on October 28, he 
said: * Murphy will still be boss of 
Tammany Hall if I am elected, but what 
will that avail him? Why, Mr. Shearn 
and I would rather put the boss of Tam- 
many Hall in jai! than any other of the 
corrupt crew of public plunderers.” 
Within a year Mr. Hearst, as the result 
of political arrangements made on his 
behalf with ‘Tammany Hall, is appearing 
as Mr. Murphy’s candidate for Governor. 
Mr. Hearst's personal interests no longer 
comport with the sending of Mr. Murphy 
to jail. 

A year ago Mr. Hearst, in public 
speech and through his newspapers, was 
deneuncing the criminal trusts for their 
oppression of the people by means of 
political corruption. And of these he 
deliberately charged that Charles F. 
Murphy was the agent. ©“ Murphy 
boasts,” declared Mr. Hearst’s American 
on October 25, 1905, * that he will spend 
$1,500,000 in this campaign. . . . ‘hat 
$1,500,000 comes from the financial 
trust, and is an.advance payment for the 
privilege of exploiting us all for four 
years more.” Mr. Murphy succeeded ; 
one-quarter of the four years has not 
yet passed. Do we find Mr. Hearst 
asking the people to elect him as Gov- 
ernor that he may call Mr. Murphy to ac- 
count? Notatall. We find Mr. Hearst pre- 
senting himself before the people of the 
State as Mr. Murphy’s political partner. 

Since his defeat for the mayoralty, 
which he ascribed to fraud at the polls, 
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Mr. Hearst has carried on through his 
papers a campaign for ‘a free vote and 
an honest count.” Even before elec- 
tion day he warned the voters against 
fraud, and offered through his paper, the 
American, rewards aggregating $2,000 
for the arrest and conviction of indi- 
viduals guilty of illegal registration. 
“The belief is general,” said the Amer- 
ican on October 23, in connection with 
his announcement, “that the Murphy 
ring will cast every fraudulent vote that 
experience in corrupt politics can put 
into the ballot-box.” Less than a year 
afterwards the Democratic Convention 
assembled at Buffalo, under the direction 
and control of that same Murphy ring, ex- 
cluded, withcynical audacity, enough anti- 
Hearst delegates to assure Mr. Hearst’s 
nomination. Do we find Mr. Hearst 
repudiating such fraud as the work of 
a corrupt ring, and declining to take 
advantage of such a violation of ‘‘a free 
vote and an honest count”? Notatall. 
Mr. Hearst offers no reward. His papers 
speak of him as the “nominee of the 
Democratic party,” and announce the 
opening of the “ campaign to redeem the 
State.” 

Mr. Hearst’s statements on these four 
evils—boss rule, criminal graft, trust 
oppression, and fraud at the polls—have 
been voluble. His record in dealing 
with these evils, on the other hand, is 
brief. His statements have been violent 
denunciation of all four evils; his record 
is alliance with the man whom he has 
declared to be the embodiment of each 
of them. 

In this review of Mr. Hearst's brief 
career as an aspirant for public executive 
office we have simply allowed him to 
judge himself. 


Racial Self-Restraint 


If appearances can be trusted, the 
clash between the races in Atlanta and 
its environs isended. ‘lhe danger, how- 
ever, of its recurrence there, or of a sim- 
ilar encounter between blacks and whites 
elsewhere, is not removed. Such battles 
between white men and negroes are the 
product of conditions; they cannot be 
prevented by merely calling out the 
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militia as each case arises. It is well to 
douse a typhoid fever patient in cold 
water. to reduce his temperature and 
quiet his nerves; but it is also important 
to look to the water supply. It is of 
immediate importance to call out the 
militia, if necessary fire on the mob, and 
send the ruffians to jail; but it is also 
important to discover the source of the 
trouble and apply a remedy there. 

In the first place, it should be said 
that in this matter no section has any 
right to read a lesson to any other section. 
All parts of the country where distinct 
races live side by side have been guilty 
of otfense. Occurrences of this sort have 
shamed not only regions in the South, 
but cities of the West and the East. 
Springfield, Ohio, and “ San Juan Hill” 
in New York City have been the scenes 
of “race wars” as real if not as exten- 
sive as that of Atlanta. ‘This is an evil 
for which all Americans, North and 
South, who wish to see civilization in 
America preserved can unite in seeking 
acure. Because, however, the evil has 
been exhibited in a pronounced form in 
Atlanta, we shall confine our inquiry to 
conditions in that city. If these can be 
understood, we believe that the ‘way to a 
remedy can be found. 

In Atlanta, as in all other parts of the 
country, the black and white races are 
distinct. Each, side by side with the 
other, lives its own life. In this condi- 
tion we are convinced no change is de- 
sirable ; but even if we believed a change 
were desirable, we could not escape the 
plain fact that no change is possible. 
It is, however, also true, and at the same 
time deplorable, that the negroes living 
in the midst of the whites are strangers, 
practically a people without a country. 
They are not only distinct—that is inevi- 
table—but they are also alien, and that 
ought to be changed. ‘They form, as it 
were, an in inperiv, or, as the 
title of an article in last week’s issue of 
The Outlook expressed it, they consti- 
tute “the city within the city.” For 
what a negro may do to a white man 
he is held strictly accountable by the 
whites; but for what he may do to 
another negro, so long as it does not 
disturb the white population, he .is held 
accountable by no one with any real 
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authority or power. Strictly within their 
own circle there is little to govern the 
negroes of America except a race opin- 
ion—which, it is true, is strong but not 
always effective. A negro can destroy 
negro property, he can wrong a negro 
woman, he can even kill a fellow-negro, 
and, so long as he does not trouble the 
whites, he has a good chance of escaping 
forcible restraint. He is not, therefore, 
likely to have as highly developed a 
sense of responsibility to society as a 
white man who has the same general 
standard of living. 

In particular, the conditions of Atlanta 
emphasize the isolation of the negro. 
Atlanta, not at all-typical of the South 
as a whole, is a busy commercial city. 
Its industrial eminence has attracted to 
it a large number of Southern white 
people who do not belong to the class 
which the negroes traditionally respect. 
‘The ordinary negro has been accustomed 
to regard them as not only beneath the 
people of the master class in the social 
scale, but even beneath himself. Yet he 
has seen family after family from this 
class of newcomers rise beyond him and 
mingle freely with those whom he ac- 
knowledges to be his superiors. When 
he sees privileges which are-denied to 
him on account of race granted to those 
whom he regards as inferiors, his con- 
tempt is changed into enmity. His 
enmity he knows is_ returned with 
good measure. The ill feeling be- 
tween the whites and the blacks in 
Atlanta is due in great measure to this 
fact. Moreover, in Atlanta there is an 
unusually large number of cultivated 
negroes. These colored people, many 
of them with college education, have as 
little to do with the poorer, less educated 
negroes as the residents on Fifth Avenue 
along the east side of Central Park 
have to do with the denizens of Hell’s 
Kitchen ; and they have correspondingly 
little influence overthem. Furthermore, 
like other human beings, they are too 
much concerned over the gaining of cer- 
tain rights, and too little appreciative of 
their opportunities. Whatever restraint 
they might exercise by virtue of their 
position they thus do not exercise be- 
cause of their social separation from the 
great body of their race. 


In brief, then, the condition may be 
described thus: in the midst of white 
civilization there lives a black race, iso- 
lated from that civilization, controlled 
only by fear of offending the race of 
superior power and by a respect for the 
members of that race who were once 
their masters, goaded by an envious 
hatred of those whites who have passed 
them from a position of social inferiority 
to one of social superiority, and unre- 
strained by any effective force within 
themselves. 

Here is inflammable material. The 
torch was applied by special circum- 
stances. Only recently there was ended 
in Georgia a political campaign which 
for recklessness of utterance has out- 
done most campaigns even in this land 
of rash speaking. Quite unnecessarily, 
racial questions were emphasized. The 
political situation in Georgia so far as 
the races were concerned has for some 
time been stable; but that fact did not 
deter politicians who had personal am- 
bitions to satisfy from attempting to stir 
up racial passions. Unscrupulous jour- 
nalistic methods reinforced the arts of 
the stump speaker. ‘The criminally in- 
clined negroes needed but the sugges 
tion; the ruftianly whites were ready for 
the word; and violence burst out as a 
flame. 

The source of the riots in Atlanta is 
thus to be found in conditions which 
exist not only in that city but to some 
degree in every place where any large 
numbers of negroes are living. A race 
isolated and untrained in self-restraint 
is sure to infect with anarchy the sup- 
posedly civilized community within which 
it lives. If this is true, there are only 
two thinkable methods of cure; one is 
the removal of that race as a distinct race. 
The idea that it might be removed by 
assimilation is not open to argument; the 
idea that it could be removed by deporta- 
tion is likewise not worth discussing. 
The negro race is going to remain in this 
country as a distinct race; its removal 
is out of the question. ‘There remains 
but one cure: some method of requir- 
ing the black race to exercise self- 
control. Irresponsibility can be reme- 
died only by the acceptance of responsi- 
bility. ‘That community which succeeds 
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in utilizing the force for law and order 
existing within the negro race in con- 
trolling the vicious and lawless elements 
of that race will put an end to at least 
one of the conditions which made such a 
race war as that in Atlanta possible. 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Page has put this 
suggestion into practical form: “It is 
possible that in every community negroes 
might be appointed officers of the law, 
to look exclusively after lawbreakers of 
their own race. The English in the 
East manage such matters well. . . . In 
Hongkong. . . there are several classes 
of police—the English, the Chinese, and 
the Indian police. Only the first are 
empowered to make general arrests ; the 
others have powers relating exclusively 
to the good order of the races to which 
they belong, though they may in all 
cases be called in to assist the English 
police. Somewhat in the same way, the 
negroes might be given, within their 
province, powers sufficiently full to enable 
them to keep order among their people, 
and they might on the other hand be 
held to a certain accountability for such 
good order.” The United States has 
adopted the same principle in dealing 
with the Indians, by the formation of 
Indian scouts; and in the maintenance 
of peace among the Filipinos by the 
organization of a native constabulary. 

The best possibie way for the citizens 
of Atlanta to erase the shame that has 
stained their city would be for them to 
formulate a plan for making permanent 
what we are led to believe is the present 
co-operation between the law-abiding 
people of both races in the enforcement 
of law. 


South America’s Com- 
munity of Interest 


A sense of a waxing community of 
interests among the New World repub- 
lics and its consequent expression in 
more definite forms of union has found 


manifestation very generally throughout * 


South America incidental to the meeting 
of the Conference at Rio de Janeiro and 
the visit of Secretary Root. Making due 
allowance for the ebullitions of sentiment 
incidental to such events—evanescent, 
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though genuinely prompted—there re- 
mains a residuum of good ‘eeling and of 
better understanding that needs only to 
be adequately cultivated to. bear perma- 
nent fruit of immense value, material and 
moral, for all concerned. ‘The Brazilian 
press, both metropolitan and _ provincial, 
numbers not a few enterprising and 
thoughtfully edited journals. A signed 
editorial in a leading daily of Sao Paolo, 
the Correio Paulistano, written by Dr. 
Alberto Seabra, g:ves admirable expres- 
sion to a sentiment that has been very 
generally in evidence in the newspapers 
of Rio de Janeiro and elsewhere in the 
republic. Its spirit is strikingly in ac- 
cord with the ideas of a nascent solidar- 
ity of the American republics above 
considered. Profoundly impressed by 
Mr. Root’s utterances, the writer said: 
“The love of peace, the sentiment of 
international solidarity, the ‘reciprocal 
co-operation, the mutual help between 
the peoples of an entire continent—all 
this appears to the eyes of an observer 
like a gigantic organism in process of 
effective development. ‘There are cer- 
tain unpublished ideas that tend to pass 
from the world of thought to the world 
of reality. _ All the history of America 
has been a long gestation of this super- 
organic something which more and more 
has been elaborating itself and co-ordi- 
nating itself according to law. Reveal- 
ing themselves in the haze of the hori- 
zon, We may now perceive the first fruits 
of the federal era, of the federative unify 
of the Three Americas.” 

Merely the “ getting together” of the 
representatives of the various American 
nations in these Conferences is in itself 
worth the while. Beneath the fair sur- 
face of appearances there may be no 
little distrust, intrigue, playing for par- 
ticular advantages, and the like. But 
the dominant note is one of good feeling. 
With the great majority akin in race and 
of the same or similar language, there is 
inevitably a sense of better understand- 
ing, a growing feeling that the interests 
of the whole are superior to the special 
interests of the few. The growth of 


harmony, of general friendliness, in the 
spirit of these Conferences has been very 
evident in a comparison of the gathering 
at Riode Janeiro withits two predecessors. 
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Mr. Root’s visit has done an immense 
service in allaying the baseless but very 
widely diffused fears of American aggres- 
sion. For our part, we Americans have 
our own share in the task to perform: 
to correct our very prevalent miscon- 
ceptions as to South American charac- 
ter and capacity; to realize that there, 
in that part of the world, are highly 
developed and advancing civilizations, 
a lofty patriotism, national aspirations, 
and high types. of statesmanship com- 
parable with pur own. And it is exceed- 
ingly important that we should overcome 
the-narrow prejudices, the feeling of 
superiority, the attitude of contempt—in 
particular, correct the disposition to give 
public expression to these things— 
largely @ne to a sense of differences in 
race and. in blends of races. Not un- 
naturally, there is much sensitiveness in 
Latin America concerning this attitude, 
It is fruitful in mischief. 


The Spectator 


By the calendar it was winter, but by 
the thermomtter it was eighty in the 
shade as the Spectator rode on the front 
seat of the Californian trolley-car. His 
ultimate intention was to reach one of 
the old Spanish Missions, but he was 
going round Robin Hood’s barn, so to 
speak, because he also desired to see 
an ostrich farm. Vague notions of sand 
and palm-trees were in his mind, and it 
was something of a shock to have the 
conductor pull the strap and in a mat- 
ter-of-factsway announce “The Ostrich 
Farm ” at'a most ordinary corner. Near 
by was an inclosure with a fence, also 
entirely commonplace, and a_ gate 
through which the gatekeeper admitted 
the casual ostrich-seeker at twenty-five 
centsahead. The Spectator has visited 
a great many farms, and this admission 
idea sfruck him as doing more for the 
farmer than all the advice he had ever 
read in agricultural journals. Almost 
any farm could be made to pay by this 
simple expedient. But, then, there is a 
difference in things. This particular 
ostrich farm has had something like a 
hundred thousand visitors, the proprietor 
proudly boasts, whereas the average 


New England farm, for example, would 
hardly take in gate-money enough in a 
year to pay the gatekeeper’s wages for a 
week, It is a pity, because the idea is 
so thoroughly good. 


Having paid his quarter, the Spectator 
looked around in vain for sand or palm- 
trees. Dust and high post-and-rail fences 
took their place. An ostrich farm is 
the dustiest place on earth. There is 
not a spear of anything green. ‘The os- 
triches have eaten up everything in sight 
except the dust, at which they draw the 
line, and the fence-rails, which are too 
large and solidly fastened. ‘They peck 
at them, but in adiscouraged way. Any- 
thing that the visitor offers, from his hat 
to a tightly rolled newspaper, they will 
greedily devour, and for this reason there 
are placards everywhere, ‘‘ Please do not 
feed the birds,” and “ Dangerous! Keep 
two*feet away from the fence.” ‘This is 
also a true and wholesome warning, for 
the average ostrich does not like stran- 
gers, and will peck them if it can. ‘The 
Spectator is constrained to say of it in- 
deed, as Bottom did of the lion, that it is 
a “fearful wild fowl.” One third of it 
is a pair of bare and revolting legs; an- 
other third an equally bare and revolting 
neck ; the middle third is a mass of dirty 
gray or black and white feathers which 
look no more like the finished product on 
a feminine hat than a satyr to Hyperion 
—mere unprepossessing raw material. 
To crown all, the creature has a head 
several sizes too small, with an inde- 
scribably fatuous and yet malicious ex- 
pression. ‘The Spectator is not a phys- 
iognomist; but to trust anything that 
looks like an’ ostrich would be, in his 
judgment, the act of an idiot. He 
therefore kept two feet away from the 
fence with pleasure, and felt no impulse 
to feed the birds so much as a trolley 
transfer or a box of matches. 


They had to take it out in staring at 
him. Even with a lorgnette no human 
being could accomplish the stare of the 
ostrich on a farm. Perhaps the city os- 
trich would not stare as much—the Spec- 
tator cannot say. No amount of staring 


in return, either, disconcerts an ostrich ;. 
the power of the human eye does not. 
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existin thiscase. The Spectator walked 
down the six-foot-wide paths between the 
pens, and let the birds gaze their fill with 
bare-lidded eyes and open beaks, while 
he observed their housekeeping in return. 
Each pair of ostriches has a corral of its 
own—a very small one it seemed for such 
big creatures—and a door-plate in the 
shape of a placard reading ‘ George and 
Martha Washington,” “Mr. and Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland,” and so on (which 
makes the Spectator glad that he is. not 
famous, and so has no ostrich named 
after Aim /). ‘The average adult ostrich 
stands about seven feet high, weighs 
something like two hundred and fifty 
pounds, and is worth one hundred and 
fifty dollars or so. It will eat, so 
ostrich farmers,say, stones, leather, whole 
oranges, gimlets, and lighted pipes, 
being “ omnivorous, Carnivorous to some 
extent, and voracious.” Nevertheless, 
it is brought down severely, in these 
corrals, to the simple life, being provided 
with plenty of water and a troughful of 
alfalfa, chopped fine, with beets, corn, 
and such-like garden produce. ‘To see 
a full-grown bird pecking away for dear 
life at what looks like a meal of chopped 
grass, when it must be yearning for 
door-keys and tenpenny nails, makes one 
think of an epicure at Carlsbad. But 
the result, as all diet specialists could 
easily predict, is a flourishing state of 
health—so flourishing that, if the paths 
were not six feet wide, George Washing- 
ton and Grover Cleveland would be 
fighting enthusiastically all day. 

But as it is, the farm is like a Peace 
Convention, and the ‘attention of the 
ostriches is diverted in the direction of 
raising a family. ‘The ostrich, like the 
hen, is exploited by man. Naturally, 
one brood of a dozen chicks is all that a 
pair of ostriches would raise each year. 
But the farmer has other views; and the 
ostrich is too stupid to comprehend the 
situation. Every spring, therefore, each 
pair of birds builds, or rather scrapes 
out, a nest, taking turns in the work. 
The hen ostrich lays a dozen eggs or so, 
and scatters the dust over them to pro- 
tect them from the rays of the sun. The 
Spectator learned that the old fable of 
the eggs being hatched by the sun has 
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long ago been exploded. The ostriches 
are model parents; they take turns in 
sitting, for about forty days. But when 
the ostrich chicks hatch out, the canny 
farmer promptly removes them to an 
alfalfa field, where in about five days 
they are running about eating alfalfa, 
while the bereaved parents, bewildered 
but persistent, are scraping out another 
nest. In this way the ostrich farmer 
has been known to get from one pair of 
birds eighty eggs, most of which hatch 
into flourishing chicks, while the other 
eggs are blown and sold as souvenirs for a 
dollar apiece. Nothing is wasted on an 
ostrich farm. If the chicks die, they are 
stuffed and put onsale. ‘The Spectator, 
in the feather salesroom near the en- 
trance, even saw ostrich legs, mounted, 
varnished and for sale—most repellent 
souvenirs, in his humble opinion. 

The young birds, in a large inclosure 
by themselves, where they ran about in 
a restless troop like school-children at 
recess, lifting their youthful wings in a 
pretty motion, and as gentle, apparently, 
as kittens, were the most winning part of 
the farm. ‘The baby ostrich is pleasing 
but not profitable ; the grown-up ostrich 
is profitable but not pleasing. One can- 
not have everything in this wagld, and 
the proprietor gazed fondly ot the very 
ughest bird of all, and told the Spectator 
that it was worth thirty dollars a year in 
feathers. ‘Three crops in two years is 
the rule, and the utmost care and gentle- 
ness are shown, so that the Audubon 
Society can safely place the ostrich farm 
feather on the white list. The ostrich 
in South Africa is said to live seventy 
years, and as it takes only three years 
for an ostrich chick to mature into a 
full-grown bird, it can be seen that it 
repays raising. Nevertheless, the Spec- 
tator does not want to run an ostrich 
farm. He is glad the old Spanish padres 
did not raise ostriches at their missions. 
Ostriches are all very well in the Syrian 
desert and the pages of the Swiss Family 
Robinson, but they are disillusioning in 
real life. Still, to lose an illusion for 
the price of only a quarter is to get 
off marvelously easy, and the Spectator 
has no quarrel with the ostrich farm, but 
hopes it may live long and prosper. 
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YHE definition of language as 
voice expressive of thought is 
dcubly inadequate. In the first 

place, it is far less a means of'expression 

than a vehicle of communication. His- 
torically it takes its form almost entirely, 
not from the prompting to express what 
is within one, but from the suggestions of 
hearing as ‘to what will be intelligible to 
others. It is a means of communication ; 
it always takes into account the other 
man ; it is pre-eminently a social instru- 
ment. In the second place, it is, in 
modern civilized society, addressed more 
to the eye than to the ear. Most of us 
read every day more language than we 
hear, even-if wé limit our reading to 
newspapers and text-books; but if we 
turn to the higher intellectual life, there 
can be no doubt that our acquaintarce 
with the larger range of powers and 
possibilities in language is determined 
immeasurably more by reading than by 
hearing. Broadened intercourse in the 
world of men is calling more and more 
for an intercommunication of thought 
not restricted to the range of a speaker’s 
voice. We resent the power of distance 
to keep men and ideas and sympathies 
asunder, and we refuse to condition 
intercommunication upon a certain phys- 
ical propinquity of larynxes and ears, 

The phonograph and the telephone are 

ultra-modern devices for annulling dis- 

tance and bringing larynx and ear nearer 
together without the crude necessity of 


-bodily transporting one or the other. As 


such these instruments aid in returning 
language to its original character as 
sound addressed to the ear. Still, if we 
were from this time on to abandon alto. 
gether the pen and the printing-press, 
and make our libraries into storehouses 
of phonograph cylinders, we should at 
least cut ourselves off from the past, for 
written language is an instrument, not 
only of triumph over space, but even 
3 


more significantly, as a means of record, 
an instrument of triumph over time. 
One may fairly presume, I think, that 
the device of wmtten language by which 
man has been slowly lifting himself dur- 
ing the last four millennia out of the 
shackles of space and time, z ¢., out of 
Savagery, is not likely to be abandoned 
forthwith. The problem, however, of 
how to hold the written language in 
intelligible relation to the viscous body 
of the spoken language without sacrific- 
ing the essential value of the former as an 
agency of civilization, will command in- 
creasing attention, and will demand the 
co-operation of special knowledge, broad 
human wisdom, and withal much caution, 
for the problem is beset with grave diffi- 
culties, and most especially as concerns 
the English language, of all languages 
that are or ever have been. 

As every language serves the purpose 
of communication among the members 
of its speech-community, it follows that 
every language is a standardized prod- 
uct. This is true of spoken language as 
well as of written language, though in a 
more refined degree and less obtrusively. 
In the last analysis and from the purely 
descriptive point of view of, ¢.g., pho- 
netics, every speaker possesses a lan- 
guage of his own; there are as many 
languages as there are individual speak- 
ers. Each one has his own selection of 
words, uses some of them in special 
meanings or with individuai limitations 
of meaning, has his own intonations, or 
peculiarities of pronunciation, or special 
colorings of particular sounds; but all 
these individualisms are held in continual 
restraint and subjected to a perpetual 
leveling influence by what the individual 
is daily hearing from those about him, 
as well as by the necessity of making 
himself understood by those about him. 
The result, by countless imitations and 
compromises, isthe unconscious standard- 
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izing which creates and maintains the 
idiom of a speech-community, however 
small it may be. The constant struggle 
between the centrifugal forces of indi- 
vidual usage and the centripetal forces 
of intercommunication within the com- 
munity yield, on the one hand, standard, 
on the other, life, as the source of prog- 
ress and historic change. But the mass 
swings as a whole and reduces the indi- 
vidual languages approximately to its 
own orbit. 

The same conditions which held the 
individual language in subservience to 
the community speech operate in holding 
or reducing the speech of the lesser 
community to accord with that of the 
larger community according to the dic- 
tation of intercourse. Isolation allows 
dialects to emerge and shape themselves 
in separate standards; resumption of 
intercourse levels them out and con- 
strains them into subservience to the 
greater mass and recognition of the wider 
standard. So the great national lan- 
guages are created in part by leveling, 
in part by absorption, but always in re- 
sponse to the facts of national life and 
intercourse. The man who desires to 
have part in the larger community and 
gain a hearing will accommodate himself 
to the standard, be it unconsciously, 
through natural imitation of that which 
he admires, or consciously and with toil, 
as in the case of actors and public 
speakers who cannot afford to bear the 
provincial mark. ‘There arises, too, in 
cases of the rapid extension of a stand- 
ard such as has characterized the history 
of English in the last century, the inter- 
vention of the school-teacher, the diction- 
ary, and even the elocutionist, as valiant 
exterminators of dialectal vermin. Theirs 
is rather rough work, to be sure, but 
after all they are the frontiersmen of an 
advancing unitary civilization founded 
upon free intercourse that insists upon 
uniform, standard means of intercommu- 
nication. A man who moves about much 
among various classes and in various 
places, and wishes to be generally ac- 
ceptable to all audiences on short ac- 
quaintance, had better standardize his 
theayter and obleege and massacree and 
aimtand hist (hoist) and Roosian and 
Lurdb-pean; but at home it will make no 
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difference. It ought not to make a dif- — 
ference anywhere, but it does; it seems 
to start a suspicion that he may not be the 
bearer of a message from the great world. 

-The matters I have just been discuss- 
ing fall mostly under the guardianship 
of orthoepy and orthophony. I have 
indeed fetched a compass in my ap- 
proach, but the goal toward which I am 
tending is orthography, which is to the 
written language what orthophony is to 
the spoken. 

Writing arose from the demand for 
record for those separated in time or for 
communication with those separated in 
space. Writing began as pictures of 
objects, then gradually attached itself to 
their names, then to syllables, then to 
single sounds. Writing began in Europe 
when the Greeks, receiving the Pheaeni- 
cian symbols and with them their names, 
applied them with the value generally of 
the initial sound of these names in writ- 
ing down, sound by sound, as best they 
could, their own words. It was a pain- 
ful exercise in phonetic spelling, and 
their early inscriptions are abiding 
monuments of the agony. ‘The speech 
of different localities differed in dialect, 
and each district wrote as its own dia- 
lect sounded, with the result that the 
writer of one district could scarcely 
decipher the writing of his neighbors. 
Added to this was the embarrassment 
that different districts had accepted the 
symbols with somewhat different values ; 
thus the Ionians, who dropped their h’s, 
accepted the letter Zefa (our H) with the 
value e, to them the initial sound, while 
the Athenians, who kept their h’s, gave 
it the value of h. After awhile, about 
400 z.c., the Athenians, by way of con- 
formity to the more brilliantly worldly 
Ionians, compromised to the extent of 
adopting their letters and their values, 
but continued to spell at first more or 
less phonetically. ‘The shape, however, 
which the phonetically written word 
assumed during the following generation 
proved to be the form the word was to 
keep for all the genetations thereafter. 
The literary prestige of the fourth cen- 
tury established the word in place of the 
letter as the unit, and ever after, even 
down into the present Modern Greek, 
the assemblage of symbols marking the 
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word remains unchanged. The sounds 
have changed, but have dragged the let- 
ters with them. And what is more, with 
the decay of provincialism and the rise 
of a national Hellenic consciousness 
based upon intellectual achievement and 
embodied in Alexander’s empire, the 
Athenian form of the words as the vehicle 
of a nation-making literature became the 
accepted form for all the dialectal dis- 
tricts. So there became one normal 
form for all Greece in all the genera- 
tions; and Syracuse could read a news- 
paper of Byzantium, if there were one, 
and Polybius could read ‘Thucydides, 
six centuries before him, and never 
suspect that he could not in a séance 
understand the language of Thucydides’s 
ghost, if there were one. ‘This written 
language of Greece was an orthography, 
nothing more or less, and this is what 
an orthography meant for Greece: it 
shaped and maintained a nation, though 
tribes and States decayed, manners and 
faiths shifted, and no governmental sys- 
tem stood to represent the national exist- 
ence; and when in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the little State re-emerged from out 
the black lava crust of Turkish rule that 
had submerged and almost choked it, it 
was an orthography, more than any one 
thing else, that gave it the breath of a 
national life. With the outbreak of the 
Greek Revolution in 1821, the only 
strand—to be sure, it was a golden 
thread—that joined the New back to the 
Old was the language preserved in the 
service of the faithful ancient Church of 
the East, and preserved essentially un- 
changed in outward form from the tongue 
in which were first written the Epistles 
and the Gospels. 

The modern State is national by vir- 
tue, not of unity of blood or faith, but 
pre-eminently by virtue of unity in the 
medium of intercourse, primarily by 
writing, secondarily by speech. Ger- 
many has one recognized standard Jan- 
guage overlying various shrinking dia- 
lects of speech ; likewise France, Italy, 
Holland, Spain. Norway is held aloof 
from Sweden by a distinct standard of 
Scandinavian speech, and is_ turned 


toward Denmark. Austria-Hungary fails 
of nationality from lack of a common 
idiom, 
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I come now to speak of the English 
language. This has made more than a 
nation and more than anempire. The 
one instance in history of a single lan- 
guage serving two great empires, it has 
dedicated a broad region belting the 
globe to free intercourse and equality 
before the law. 

Historically, it is a dialect of the 
English Midlands elevated by natural 
processes to supremacy above its col- 
leagues, and gradually extended with the 
spread of the English empire throughout 
the world, being enriched and cosmopoli- 
tanized, lifted out of its provincialism,and 
fitted for its broader tasks by materials 
absorbed from multifold sources, and 
being simplified in its structure and mech- 
anism by submitting to use in the mouths 
of men of various minds and various 
tongues. Prior to the sixteenth century 
its spelling, though not self-consistent, 
owing in general to the diversity of the 
sources of the language and the confusing 
influence of the French spelling, was still 
quasi-phonetic; 7. ¢., though it did not 
always represent the samé sound by the 
same symbol, it undertook to represent 
the spoken word. ‘The appearance, how- 
ever, in that century, of an abundant 
literature, coincident with the develop- 
ment of printing, tended to fix the spell- 
ing and remove it from subservience to 
sound. Its call to a higher and wider 
use cut the language loose, perforce, 
from the spoken idiom of any single dis- 
trict or class. Our present orthography 
may therefore be roughly said to repre- 
sent nineteenth-century words by means 
of symbols which, though by no means 
used with the simplicity and self-con- 
sistency of phonetic spelling, really stand 
for sixteenth-century sounds. At that 
time the vowel-symbols were used essen- 
tially in the ‘“‘ Continental” values. We 
now, ¢.g., write the phonetic word naym 
with @ because it was pronounced maam 
in the sixteenth century, and write m/e 
with z because it was then pronounced 
meel. ‘Ne write the word see on the one 
hand sea, commemorating its former pro- 
nunciation with the open ay sound, and 
on the other as see, as a record of the 
older close ay sound. The two words 
were distinct in Shakespeare’s time. The 
influence of printing, the appearance of 
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dictionaries in the eighteenth century, 
and the -patient insistence of teachers 
and spelling-books through the genera- 
tions, gradually reduced the orthographic 
diversity to the present uniformity. It 
was a long. hard struggle, but it was a 
struggle which would not have been 
made had not society had in view an end 
which it was of serious importance for it 
to attain. ‘The intensity of the struggle 
has left its trace in an extraordinary 
orthographic orthodoxy, or even prudery, 
which often treats false spelling as a 
mark of vulgarity, if not of mental 
inferiority. But this is the way in human 
affairs with things which seem necessary 
but cannot give a full rational account of 
themselves. ‘The fact is that English 
orthography was compelled, under exist- 
ing circumstances, to find its source of 
authority in the hasty crystallizations of 
usage rather than in the intelligent rul- 
ings of a rational tribunal—hence the 
blind orthodoxy, and herein some claim 
to forbearance. 

As.to the resultant orthography, it 
cannot be denied that many inconsisten- 
cies are frozen into its mass. One and 
the same sound is denoted by various 
different devices, as when, to cite an 
extreme case, the voiceless lingual sibi- 
lant is indicated by s# in shine, si in 
pension, in sugar, S$ iM issue, Scé in 
conscious, tiin nation. céi in social, ce in 
ocean, and ch in charade, On the other 
hand, one and the same device may 
denote different sounds, as vugh, which 
denotes vf in cough, 0 in dough, uf in 
enough, and ou in plough. Words of 
like sound are differently spelled, as 
cite, site, sight, but this last must be 
esteemed rather an advantdge as an 
appeal to the eye. It must also be ad- 
mitted that the language, in its preoccu- 
pation with adjusting itself to its impor- 
tunate tasks, laid itself open to the tricks 
of false pedantry and rococo decoration, 
such as the din debt and doubt, the gh 
in delight, the we in fongue, the Ay in 
rhyme. Such are the familiar materials 
of the oft-repeated indictment against 
our orthography. It is undoubtedly a 
barrier to the acquisition of the language 
now extending itself as a common vehicle 
of intercourse beyond its natural habitat. 
In the inevitable discussion of its reform, 
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however, a sober consideration of all that 
is involved must warn against the rash 
imperiling through shallow judgment of 
the greater good for the lesser benefit. 
Here follow certain points of view. 

First. Uniformity in the written lan- 
guage throughout its entire territory in 
any given period, as the present, is a 
prime demand of civilized intercourse. 

Second. The establishment for the 
United States of a standard of written 
English different from that recognized 
elsewhere in the English-speaking terri- 
tory is an isolating and divisive move- 
ment promising loss and waste to inter- 
course and culture, and introducing 
consciousness of contrariety where the 
opposite is desired. ‘The needless irri- 
tation caused by the minor differences 
already existing points ominously to 
what would result.from greater. 

Third. The English language is not 
the property of the people of the United 
States, still less of its Government; it is 
a precious possession of the English- 
speaking world, and the moral authority 
to interfere in its regulation must arise 
out of the entire body and not from a 
segment thereof. 

Fourth. Every person who is born to 
the use of the language inherits thereby 
a definite advantage in the world for 
intellectual gain, for influence and effect- 
iveness, yes, even for commercial suc- 
cess, by very reason of its extension of 
use in uniformity of standard. This 
inherited advantage constitutes a vested 
interest, and must not be trifled with. 

Fifth. Any radical change, such as, 
for instance, would be involved in pho- 
netic writing, would have the effect of 
cutting us off from the language of 
Shakespeare and the English Bible, 
making of this a semi-foreign idiom, to 
be acquired by special study. Indeed, 
our entire present library collections of 
English books would be placed beyond 
the reach of the ordinary reader, and be 
as Dutch to hiseyes. ‘The bond uniting 
all the products of the language from 
the Elizabethan period to the present 
day creates a very precious heritage for 
every speaker of the English tongue. 

Sixth. The adoption of a phonetic 
writing, it should futhermore be remem- 
bered, would involve imitation of the 
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various dialectal types of the spoken lan- 
guage—all of which.is highly interesting 
to phonologists, but to the plain reader 
anathema. ‘The return to diversity of 
standard would not be progress, but a 
long slide backward. 

Seventh. Print is addressed to the 
eye, and the reader’s eye, taking in whole 
words or even the composite form of 
whole phrases in rapid glance, is dis- 
turbed and hindered by abnormal forms 
of spelling. 

Fighth. The proposal gradually to 
introduce through the co-operation of vol- 
unteers a certain number of newspellings, 
and then, when these are well under way, 
presumably certain others, seems to 
promise an era of ghastly confusion in 
printing offices, and in private orthogra- 
phy and heterography, as well as much 
irritation to readers’ eyes and spirits, 

Ninth. The list of three hundred 
words proposed by the Simplified Spell- 
ing Board is a somewhat haphazard col- 
lection, following no very clear principle 
of selection. One hundred and fifty- 
seven of them, such as color for colour, 
are already, in their docked form, fa- 
miliar to American usage. The remain- 
der seem to owe their inclusion in the 
list to their having been misspelled a num- 
ber¢of times in English literature ; thus 
the y is tabooed in /igmy (whose origi- 
nal misspelling was a deference to fig), 
not in syzonvm; the older spelling is 
resumed in rime (for rhyme), but not In 
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gest for guest, or tung for tongue. There 
is no excuse, however, for ¢Aru (for 
through) from any point of view. The 
symbol w carries generally in English the 
value yw (in use) or & (in dur) ; only very 
rarely, as in rura/, rumor, has it the value 
00. Thru has not even the authority of 
error. 

The interests here involved are too 
serious to be treated craftily, or on the 
principle of the entering wedge. If these 
are all the changes to be made, they lack 
system, and are unworthy. If more are 
to be exacted, let us know what we are 
doing. The English tongue is our price- 
less heritage whereby we as a people 
and as individuals are made members of 
the widest community of intelligence and 
freedom in the records of ne and 
sharers of the amplest traditions of vigor, 
integrity, and self-government; and it 
behooves us to deal considerately with 
it, and keep itin honor. This posses- 
sion, furthermore, we hold in joint title 
with many peoples in many lands, and 
we may not ask for the portion of goods 
that is ours without injuring the rights of 
others and likewise impairing our own 
estate and the inheritance of our chil- 
dren. In the jealous |keepership of our 
children and our children’s children, the 
tongue in which our fathers spoke the 
freedom of the individual man shall 
become, with the unfolding of the years, 
the chief instrument of unity and peace 
among all men. 
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INTO ‘THE LIGHT 
BY ETHEL HOBART 


We are Thy children; canst Thou understand 

How far from parenthood Thy child may stray? 
How he may fill his hours with childish play, 
With little games, whose uttermost demand 

Is but for scraps of colored candle, fanned 

By his delight, and all the winds of May? 

“These are the stars,” he eries, “the light of day: 
These all the pow’rs of darkness shall withstand.” 


We are Thy children: now the games are done, 
Oh, how immense looms Thy eternity ! 

Now that the candles flicker one by one 

And fade into the gloom, I cannot see 

Beyond the dark,—how gladly would I run 
Into the light, dear Father, home to Thee! 


HAS THE WAR ELIMINATED 


AMERICA FROM 


THE FAR EAST? 


BY FREDERICK MCCORMICK 


Mr. McCormick, who was the last of the foreign correspondents to leave Manchuria, 
lately arrived in this country, and here gives to America the results of his observauon of 
the net result of the war as it concerns us in the struggle for the commercia! supremacy 


of the Far East. 


Mr. McCormick was the Associated Press correspondent on the 


Russian side throughout the war, and for six years has been a specia! correspondent in 


China. 


He was the only correspondent who accompanied the Kussian army throughout the 


entire war, and was the author of “ The Battle of Liaoyang,” “ The Battle of Mukden,” and 
“The Fhght from Mukden,” in Collier's Weekly, the only detailed accounts of #these 
events to reach the world from the Russian side.—THE Ebiroks. 


MERICA and al: other foreign 
A nations except Japan are on 
good behavior in China. How 

may we regain the position to which 
Secretary Hay brought us? The present 
moment is important in our relations with 
China. Bythe warChina has been enabled 
to eliminate us and nearly all other coun- 
tries from her home problem—all save 
Japan. We do not appreciate at this 
moment the full extent to which we have 
been eliminated, but this is now the 
chief event of the war so far as we are 
concerned. In fact, we are of more real 
consequence to China as a political and 
geographical permanence, and prospect- 


ively, than any other country save 
Japan. But the West is suspended in 
China. So far as politics is concerned, 


we are shut out, and the nations are on 
their good behavior and on trial.” 

To render the moment more dramatic 
and more consequential, the most im- 
portant events in the internal affairs 
of China are in progress while we are 
thusin suspense. Since the first Japa- 
nese victories, China has modernized 
Peking. The school system is complete 
in the foremost province, Chili, where 
are upwards of three thousand mod- 
ern schools; and defénsive and pro- 
tective organization is in full force ac- 
cording to Western systems. These 
and other internal enterprises—now that 
the West is eliminated—are so serious 
as entirely to absorb the interest and the 
energies of the Chinese, and will con- 
tinue to do so for a long*time to come 
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Our place in their affairs has changed, 
The successful inauguration of entirely 
new interests in China leaves us in iso- 
lation ; and on this account, as well as 
because of our present dilapidated for- 
tunes there, we have a peculiar opportu- 
nity for reform. | 
Our position 1s unique. Fortunately 
for us, we have something which neither 
the Chinese agitators nor envious Eu- 
ropean land-grabbers' can rob us of, 
namely, the best record politically in the 
Fast of any of the Great Powers. [ohn 
Hay brought our foreign relations in that 
region up to something which out there 
is Utopian, ideal—something like po- 
litical perfection. He appreciated and 
established in security our proper politi- 
cal relation to China, which to under- 
stand we must realize that we are nearer 
to China than England, nearer than 
Russia, nearer than any other important 
nation save Japan. In theory, China has 
annulled our influence. She has done 
this with the same magnificent indif- 
ference to the immutable which 1s the 
chief characteristic of all China's deal- 


ings with us outer barbarians. Our 
prestige for the time being is nil. . We 
enjoy the humiliations of a castifMtion 


which we have not in fact wholly de- 
served, and at atime when we thought 
ourselves sublime and virtuous. Sad to 
relate, Hay’s work is about the only 
asset left to us. But it is magnificent, 
and we have no need to correct our atti- 
tude in the main. Our policy is aplomb. 
We need only to go on at full speed in 
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that respect while restoring the confi- 
dence and respect of the Chinese by 
mending our manners and our conduct. 

The weak points in our behavior are 
especially the customs management of 
Chinese not properly the subjects of our 
special exclusion laws, and the breaking 
of faith with China in the matter of 
special privileges received -from the 
Chinese Government. The Chinese do 
not understand the trading about of con- 
cessions granted by them to foreigners. 
“High finance” did not leave China 
unmolested. ‘The exploitation of the 
Chinese through the Hankow-Canton 
railway concession is one of its adven- 
tures, and if this is one of its important 
achievements, as it concerned one of the 
largest concessions ever given to for- 
eigners, then “high finance” can be 
assured that the achievement helped to 
destroy American prestige and damaged 
every American interest in China, ‘The 
American holders manipulated it in the 
share market and traded it about until a 
time when the Chinese were almost hys- 
terical concerning the possession of their 
concessions by foreigners, and then 
bought it back in a fit of desperation at 
a figure in excess of its value—some say 
four times its value. This breaking of 
faith in a vast enterprise of such great 
moment to China, together with the rude 
and contemptuous treatment by our Gov- 


ernment of the best class of Chinese who © 


have attempted to visit the United States, 
are offenses which the Chinese have not 
forgiven. Itisin ourenthusiastic regard 
for the enlightenment in Western knowl- 
edge of the Chinese people and in our 
political dealings that we have the best 
record. We need only push on, realizing 
at the same time that now is the time to 
mend, 

Every thoughtful American ought to 
be able to take an intelligent stand on 
the questions that are the substance of 
our disagreements with China and the 
cause of dispute among ourselves. Trade, 
politics, and missions, educational and 
religious, are the questions to understand 
and to strip of misinformation and prej- 
udice, 

In respect of commerce with the East, 
perhaps the most important thing for 
traders is-to concede to the Japanese 
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and to the enterprising Chinese their 
place in Western manufacture for their 
own trade, even as imitators of our prod- 
ucts, especially machinery. This they 
will have, must have, for self-protection. 
If we are to continue to regard the East 
as a field for exploit and for treasure- 
hunting purely, we will be aroused one 
day by a vengeance that will put the fear 
of God into us. A course of monopoly 
and attempt to exploit Manchurians was 
the very thing that Russia pursued. And 
it was twice defeated—once by the 
Chinese and once by the Japanese. Our 
line is clear and distinct. It is to push 
the Japanese along, encouraging them to 
do as much as they can of the heavy 
pioneer work, industrial and political and 
educational. They must and will do it, 
for it is to their safety and advantage to 
do it. We want the Chinese and the 
Japanese on a high economic and educa- 
tional plane where they can understand 
more, want more, and afford more. This 
is the only way in which they can be of 
more service to us and to ail the world, 
It is paramount that we see our interests 
as identical if we want to progress in our 
relations and to avoid catastrophe. An 
adjustment must come about between us, 
and there must be all in common between 
us that we can advise by continuous 
enterprise. Itis not necessary that trade 
in China should remain primitive and 
exclusive in order that our interests and 
our influence prosper. We are now 
lodging against the East, when it borrows 
from us in commerce and manufacture, 
complaints which Furope has always 
charged against us. While promoting 
and protecting our manufactures as best 
we may, we must advance China toward 
the summit of our own economic level. 
Japan is getting to that level herself. We 
know that nations take a common course 
and are fraternal. If we have only got- 
ten so far as to quarrel with the East for 
making our machinery and our trade 
products as they have utilized our 
sciences and learning, then we have a 
long way to go to recover our lost dignity 
and to secure amity and reciprocity from 
nations like China. The American boy- 
cott is a new manifestation of Chinese 
competence. Competence is a charac- 
teristic of the Chinese race. Now is our 
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opportunity to realize this and make im- 
possible an irresolute policy in regard 
to assisting China into independence and 
equality. The conduct of foreigners 
brought about the boycott. Our share 
is more than that of mere criminality 
and provocation. We are responsible 
in two directions. We are partners in 
its success. We educated the Chinese 
up to doing it. It was in 1901, when 
the Chinese were at the lowest point of 
respectability and standing in the worid, 
that we took up cudgels against our own 
laws and their execution against Chinese. 
In China trades and commercial unions 
have reached a kind of ideal perfection 
through, as we are in the habit of saying, 
the vicissitudes of “ thousands of years.” 
When, therefore, we had educated the 
Chinese up to the enormity of inflicting 
upon us our own offense against them, and 
the possibilities of retaliation and redress, 
and when the success of the Japanese in 
war placed the Chinese in a’ position of 
safety from other nations, they were 
prepared to challenge and to antagonize 
and threaten us. We therefore can take 
a good deal of credit and responsibility 
for the boycott. _We have been hoist 
indirectly on our own petard, and we 
have as well unsuspectingly laid the 
mine for other nations. This point is 
generally overlooked, and is most impor- 
tant. As our isolation during the past 
year is the main result of the war to us, 
so the relative position of our competi- 
tors is the key to our opportunities and 
our future. 

The nations fell away from their posi- 
tion of menace before the Chinese nation 
like tenpins when the success of the 
Japanese became assured. It was as if 
every victory was an immense cannon- 
ball that rolled entirely around the world. 
We now see such nations as Russia, 
Germany, and France competing for the 
good will of the Chinese. There is a 
formidable and a sanguinary rivalry. 
The collapse of Russia’s programme and 
the ascent of Japan so completely de- 
feated Germany that the Imperial Ger- 
man Legation in Peking was reduced to 
the extremity of agitating the withdrawal 
cf the foreign troops from Chili in the 
forlorn hope of mending her isolation 
and chagrin. It was a volte face: Ger- 
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many was without a plan of state, and 
has been for some time in the tnenviable 
situation of undignified and humiliating 
suspension in mid-air. France’s position 
in China is peculiar. Extensive and long- 
established mission interests and a south- 
ern frontier rendér her authority secure, 
yet she shared the downfall of Russia 
in the East. Her course has been cor- 
rect in diplomacy, yet she is at her wits’ 
ends to mend her position, which has been 
characterized by distrust of and menace 
to the Chinese and by distrust and dis- 
cerditing of both Chinese and Japanese. 
China and Japan may be considered 
from our standpoint as one, for, in the 
larger and more important sense, the 
elimination of the West was established 
by Japan. Itis this fact that has changed 
the world, and that wil! continue to 
change it. None are in the same class 
with Japan. Japan is secure upon her 
own ground, in her natural field, at home, 
and no mere outsider can compete with 
her. She is placed above competition 
with us by her natural relation to China 
and the Chinese. ‘The most important 
nation in trade is Great Britain, and her 
situation is interesting. It is surprising 
that British trade has escaped to this 
day. When the American boycott began, 
the British Minister at Peking, recogniz- 
ing the vulnerability of all foreign enter- 
prise in China, denounced it as a very 
dangerous movement that ought to be 
immediately extinguished. The reason 
for this apprehension for British trade 
and enterprise in China is, in part, as 
follows: British syndicates hold the 
largest mining concessions ever given in 
China. On account of the treatment of 
their railway franchises by Americans, 
and the great extent of their natural re- 
sources, which are exposed, and will be 
for years, to the vagaries of foreign 
speculation, with no hope of advantage 
to China, the Chinese are at present 
almost fanatical about the question of 


regaining control of all franchises held 


by foreigners—and this is cni ‘ely right 
in principle. One of the largest of these 
syndicates is in such a dangerous posi- 
tion now, because of its vast holdings 
and intrigues, that every effort is made 
to screen its doings from pubiicity, and 
whenever a press representative ventures 
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in the direction of their plant, strict 
orders are given to all employees to say 
nothing having any bearing upon the 
syndicate’s affairs. This syndicate has, 
in fact, taken a leaf from the handbook 
of the American railway concessionaire, 
and appears to be marketing its holdings 
to the Chinese at the same panic prices, 
It is a conscienceless exploitation of a 
half-frenzied people. ‘The syndicate of 
which I speak has already sold a railway, 
built to carry its coal product to tide- 
water, to the Chinese to quiet their fears, 
and is investing money in costly im- 
provements at its mines, while at the 
same time reducing the output of coal. 
When the railway becomes bankrupt, 
which. is inevitable without the coal 
cargo for which it was built, the Chinese 
will have to purchase the mines; and 
when that point is reached, road, light, 
and other-improvements on an extrava- 
gant scale will enter into the foreigners’ 
appraisemient. ‘The Chinese, when they 
have purchased back these costly con- 
cessions, given in the first instance for a 
song, will be compelled to appeal to for- 
eigners for.capital. ‘The holdings of the 
British are greater than those of any 
other nation, and British interests will 
be in the end the greatest sufferers. 
This is the position of Britain. ‘The 
position of Germany, who has_ pushed 
her aggression in a manner if possible 
even more offensive to the Chinese, is 
precarious. We do not exult in this; it 
may be thus mentioned to show that the 
present situation affects all, that it was 
logical and inevitable, and that we are 
not the only but merely the first subjects 
of retaliatory political and trade meas- 
ures which belong to Chinese progress 
and to the new era to which we are so 
unceremoniously introduced. Compara- 
tively, ours position is not bad. In fact, 
it will be seen at once that accident and 
our own harmlessness to China has made 
us the safest and therefore the easiest 
victims, and that the knife is hanging 
over the heads of the othergfiow. But 
as we are the first to suffer, we may be 
the first to profit. Along with the expe- 
rience, we have -the first opportunity. 
Our depredations are in no sense vast 
and even dangerous as are those of Rus- 
sia, Great Britain, Germany, Japan, and 
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France. The Chinese have a good un- 
derstanding of the relative menace of the 
different foreign nationalities or organiza- 
tions of human political societies known 
as Great Britain, America, Germany, 
France, Japan, etc. China is a nation 
and race of two hundred and fifty mill- 
ions of competent human beings, per- 
fectly capable of doing all the ordinary 
and extraordinary things krown to us 
as civilization and progress when once 
they make up their minds to it. 

Before passing on it is well to lay 
down for everlasting remembrance the 
burning story of our mistakes. We are 
in one respect exactly like every other 
nation that has to deal with unadvanced 
peoples ; we have to rely upon /resfige. 
Just now we have no prestige in China, 
because we have executed our laws sav- 
agely against a _ sensitive and highly 
civilized people, because we have abused 
franchises intrusted to us, and have sus- 
tained some concessionaires and some 
public servants of doubtful integrity in 
one way and another in China. The 
American concessionaire looking for 
Chinese concessions was last summer 
the very last. individual welcomed in 
our State Department or in the Legation 
in Peking. We did not want to entertain 
any imitators of the Hankow-Canton rail- 
way concession adventure. ‘The bigots 
and alarmists who are responsible for 
our ignorant and discourteous treatment 
of Chinese in our own country have been 
shamed into retirement. Public gaze has 
disclosed the nefarious adventures of 
some public officials in China, and those 
officials are swept out of sight. But we 
have not yet entirely recovered. The 
Chinese must yet ask assistance of us, 
because Eu~ope will not remain defeated. 
But our conduct must be circumspect. 
If it is, we can meet any situation, per- 
ilous or otherwise. We are now ir a 
position to goon. We have the oppor- 
tunity to be sane and circumspect. 

Politically our responsibility is a 
comparatively easy one, though we are 
bound to be more and more interested 
and involved. The prospect of unity 
and power in the world which the 
future promises to the Chinese inspires 
us to cultivate the best possible under- 
standing with and appreciation of them. 
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So much has already happened to the 
Chinese and so much is possible that 
we are already influenced by them. The 
West must be modified by the East in 
economics, ethics, and religion. A com- 
promise has already reached a certain 
headway. Interaction cannot go on or 
even take place without compromise and 
change. Weshould therefore be up and 
doing, and taking cognizance of each 
forward step and its consequences. ‘The 
world is being brought together in our 
day, and now is our opportunity to do our 
part without prejudice and passion. 

In politics, therefore, we are obliged by 
logic and sincerity in the love of advance- 
ment to support Japan in the reorganiza- 
tion of the East. Whatever she can do 
for the progress of Asia we must encour- 
age and assist. We ought to give her 
the glad hand because she can do more 
than any other nation to adjust China to 
the outside world. ‘The superstitious 
dread of the future which is a part of the 
dark ages still clinging to us has led 
Occidentals to suspect and slander the 
Japanese, who are working ahead fear- 
fully and hopefully, as are we all. We 
know at heart that Japan has a terribly 
serious and dangerous task, and that if 
she succeeds she will have done the 
world an immeasurable benefit. Now is 
the accepted time to learn more about the 
Chinese, and to support a high and lib- 
eral if not a generous policy. Politi- 
cally, our course is well defined and laid 
out for us. The sea is no longer a bar- 
rier butatie. We bring the seas together 
so that the world may gather about us, 
A sea service of American ships the equal 
of which Russia perhaps never will have, 
and which will vie with Britain’s and 
follow closely upon Japan’s, will in the 
future heave and haul in China’s count- 
less havens, and we shall be grateful for 
her asylum and compensation. 

Among their first acts in the recon- 
struction in Peking after Boxerism the 
nations passionately reclaimed their 
missionary nationals of the Catholic faith 
from the care of France, who had always 
acted as the “ protector of the Church.” 
Austrian, Italian, German, Belgian, all 
were instantly reclaimed by their respec- 
tive nations. Missions have become 
such a factor and of such consequence 
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in international relations with China that 
every active American must be able to 
take a position on the question. 

Two great facts of this much-contested 
question which on the actual field strike 
the observer are, first, the extensive hos- 
tility and general indifference of the for- 
eigners in the treaty ports to missions and 
missionaries, and, second, the office which 
these people perform of furnishing almost 
the sole matérie/ critique to the opponents 
of missions out of China. One residing 
in China is never permitted to forget 
this. ‘The reader’s attention is called to 
some additional facts; namely, that only 
about five per cent. (estimated) of tour- 
ists and travelers visit North China and 
the capital—or did so before 1903—and 
not more than one per cent. ever visit 
the missions and any part of the interior. 
The foreign communities are ranged on 
the shore of China and on protected 
river banks accessible from the sea. 
The missionaries are in the interior. It 
may be put in this way: The mission- 
aries are zz China, the communities are 
atChina. ‘The community residents and 
business people carry on their relations 
with China ¢hrough a go-between native, ; 
and the missionaries deal with the peo- 
ple and live among them. The two 
classes are therefore distinct, and they 
are widely separated in aims and feel- 
ings from each other. As a rule, the 
society of a foreign community in China 
is centered about a club, of which the 
most conspicuous elements are the bar, 
race-track, and bookmaker. The life, 
for the most part, of the communities is 
in direct antagonism to that of mission- 
aries. ‘The life of the missionaries is a 
constant protest against the life in the 
communities; and, as a rule, the mission- 
aries, I find, deprecate the exhibition of 
foreign vice which our communities dis- 
play to the Chinese, because they imag- 
ine or actually experience a direct un- 
favorable effect upon their work from it. 
Here are all the requisites for antago- 
nism. The situation is about as the 
situation is at home and everywhere. 
The best intentions and the best ideals 
that we hold as a civilization meet with 
opposition and contumely wherever they 
are advanced, because they are a protest 
and an obstacle to existing things. In 
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China the missionary is more than an 
average man, and he is up against a real 
problem and a hard proposition. He is 
in the glow and fever of the forge, a man 
on the outpost where there is a continu- 
ous battke—no truce whatever. On the 
other hand, the community people are in 
protected settlements that are, in fact, 
little sections of foreign countries shut 
off from the general filth, corruption, and 
misrule of Chinese. It can be instantly 
seen that the average community man is, 
therefore, not in a position to appreciate 
to the best advantage the missionary’s 
life and his work, especially if his in- 
clinations are anti-religious. If religion 
is something of an attainment, and piety 
a talent, it is easy to conclude that not 
many of us are qualified by knowledge 
and insight to criticise and oppose it, 
We must make up our minds on general 
principles of right and wrong and choose 
to support the good everywhere. As for 
policy, there 1s no self-interest as respects 
our trade and American institutions that 
can be better served than by our mis- 
sions among the people of.China. ‘The 
achievements of missionaries are gener- 
ally overlooked. We should remember 
their contributions to our knowledge of 
China and the Chinese, their fitting of 
Western learning to the naiive tongue, 
etc. The present passion for foreign 
learning is the most important mani- 
festation in China. Mr. E. T. Williams, 
Chinese Secretary at the American Lega- 
tion at Peking, says, ** The present edu- 
cational movement in China owes much 
more to the missionaries than appears 
on the surface.” There is the better 
part of missionary achievement in China 
that is not understood. Coming from a 
scholar of seventeen years’ experience 
in China, this statement by Mr. Williams 
is worth more than the detractions of an 
army of mere travelers. We must, as 
Americans, quit thoughtless condemna- 
tion of missions and give aid to all kinds 
of effort to reach the Chinese people. 


Our isolation can. under normal condi- 
tions, be only temporary. We have a good 
trade position in the East, and our posi- 
tion in the political and;intellectual East 
is magnificent. The possibilities, there- 
lore, for Aimerican trade and American 


ideals are immeasurable. American 
schools, colleges, hospitals, in China and 
Japan are the admiration of all foreign- 
ers and of every open-eyed American 
visitor. 

It is not generality realized what a 
chaotic state American opinion and judg- 
ment on China reaches and has very 
recently reached. For example, no con- 
clusion that we have reached for years 
has left us in such an absurd and un- 
dignified position as the agitation we 
promoted last February about Chinese 
internal troubies and the imminence of 
another anti-foreign war. ‘Telegrams 
circulated all over the world showed the 
apprehension of the American Govern- 
ment. The Department of Agriculture 
sent a telegram to one of its explorers 
at Shanghai advising him to “avoid 
danger and seek refuge in Japan at dis- 
cretion.”” No unusual event had oc- 
curred among the Chinese since Boxer- 
ism except the peaceable boycott of 
American products. No organized hos- 
tility or unusual untoward manifestation 
toward foreigners had appeared to excite 
reasonable apprehension. ‘The foreign 
residents in China wondered what the 
American Government meant, and the 
intelligent and patient Chinese of sense 
and knowledge in America carefully and 
sincerely exerted themselves to set the 
public mind right. Our opportunities 
may be listed. ‘They are: 

To correct our manners. 

To better our knowledge of China, 
and surrender hysterics for understand- 
ing. 
To accept China as a neighbor. 

To participate in all foreign trade lines 
in China. 

To monopolize the bulk of large engi- 
neering enterprises in China for the 
Chinese. 

To extend banks and missions. 

To perfect the consular and diplo- 
matic services, and increase the number 
of scholars in the language of China. 

To attract Chinese students to Amer- 
ica by special treatment and advan- 
tages. 

Topropagate American ideals in China 
and extend the English tongue there. 

To unite public opinion in all parties 
on a strong and sensible Chinese policy. 
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To kill the yellow peril bogy palmed 
off on us by Russia and Germany. 

To stop condemnation of missions 
and quarreling among ourselves, and 
to assist every American interest, to- 
gether with the Legation in Peking in its 
difficult situation, in strengthening its 
position. 

To displace American concession- 
hunters who seek to imitate the example 
of the speculators who manipulated the 
Hankow-Canton railway concession. 

To control rigorously the immoral 
waste American floating population on 
the China coast. 

While only a short time ago our trade 
was nearly amorphous, we had thrown 
away the big things, such as the con- 
struction of railways, which we were fitted 
to do and in which field there was no 
Eastern competition, and were quarrel- 
ing with the Chinese over cigarette trade- 
marks and pasteboard boxes, in which 
department of trade we encounter both 
Chinese and Japanese and must soon 
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probably give uptothem. In the mean- 
time, Great Britain, Russia, Belgium, 
France, and even Portugal, are construct- 
ing railways and will be ready for the new 
conditions of the near future; as they 
have been equal to the opportunities of 
the present. 

The fact that we are so near to China, 
that a new era has set in, and that we 
have erred at a great cost both to China 
and ourselves, makes the best knowledge 
of China indispensable. Only China 
could do a thing so audacious and im- 
possible as to eliminate an indispensable 
neighbor and friend, such as, in fact, we 
are. Still, it is her ancient way, and may 
continue to remain her spasmodic whim, 
as it has been her habit, until she reaches 
a stage considerably in advance of that 
in which began her progress. . But in 
the meantime we have opportunities 
open to us which come only after such 
great events as have occurred in the last 
two years, and we should not neglect 
them. 


A GENTILE CHILD AMONG THE 
MORMONS 


BY MARIE OVERTON CORBIN 


father resigned his commission in 

the regular army, and was given a 
Government appointment which took him 
to Salt Lake City. As his stay there 
was to be at least four years, and possibly 
longer, the wife and five children were 
made ready and started on what was then 
a tedious and somewhat hazardous jour- 
ney. The Union Pacific Railroad put 
down Salt Lake passengers at Ogden, 
from which point the journey was made 
by the Wells-Fargo stage-coaches. Rob- 
bery of the mail or the express com- 
pany’s safes en route was then no uncom- 
mon occurrence, and the stages had 
several times been held up by Indians 
as well; so the forty-mile drive behind 
plunging, half-broken horses from Ogden 
to Salt Lake City was a thrilling experi- 
ence for a tenderfoot, and one that caused 
even the hardened old miner to keep his 


Sieo after the close of the war my 


eyes and ears open and his hand close 
to his pistol. 

Our first home, after a short stay in 
the one hotel that Salt Lake City afforded, 
was in a rather pretentious adobe house, 
with a mixed establishment gathered 
from the many nationalities brought 
thither by the Mormon missionaries. 
The gardener and man-of-all-work was 
Scotch, the cook Norwegian, the seam- 
stress an immigrant from New Zealand, 
the waitress an English girl, and the nurse 
a negress. So general a congress of 
nations was by no means uncommon, as 
Salt Lake City at that time was a gather- 
ing of drift from all over the world. 

Next to ouradobe stood a large frame 
dwelling, with a broad garden separated 
from ours by a board fence. It was the 
home of a seven-wived Mormon bishop, 
but the seven wives were not all next- 
door neighbors—only two ladies of the 
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unhappy assortment occupied the hand- 
some structure whose ball-room was to 
prove a glorious playhouse for my broth- 
ers and me. The acquaintance with 
these Mormon children was made through 
cracks in the garden fence. ‘To us they 
were just like any other children, and 
the fact that they had several mothers 
was something which, if it surprised us 
at first, we soon accepted as a matter of 
course. These half-brothers and sisters 
played happily enough together, and 
when they offered to exchange some of 
the dark plums from their tree for some 
of the yellow fruit from ours, we young 
Gentiles climbed over into the Mormon 
back yard, and a friendship which lasted 
during an eight years’ stay in Salt Lake 
was then and there sealed. I think per- 
haps it was first so firmly cemented by 
the sugar from our barrel, for this—or, 
indeed, any sweet except molasses—was 
an almost unknown luxury in Salt Lake 
at that time, and candy was never tasted 
by the little Mormons. A lump of our 
common coffee sugar was a bribe suffi- 
cient for almost any return we cared to 
ask, and I remember it was the “ gate 
money ” which my brothers offered in a 
“mill” with a litthke Mormon bully—l 
being the other principal and the victor. 

A gentle, blue-eyed, flaxen-haired little 
girl became my particular friend, and, if 
her mother was a polygamous wife, she 
was a lady “for a’ that,” and her chil 
dren had better breeding and more re- 
finement than some of their Gentile 
companions. Among the “aunts” (as 
the other mothers were called) of my 
friends were some cultivated women, but 
at least two of this bishop’s wives must 
have been annexed for reasons of*State 
or Church, as they were ignorant and 
quite Ordinary. Other reasons than af- 
fnity often dictated the plural marriages, 
and the Tithing House came to the relief 
of those Church dignitaries whose means 
Were Insufficient for the support of nu- 
merous households. 

bishop H., whose children we knew 
Very intimately, was a_ well-educated 
astern man, and though he was a power 
in the Church, he was to us children just 
the jolly, good-natured father of our 


pliymates, and we hailed with delight 
He 


his periodical stay at their house, 
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spent a week with each wife, and as 
there were seven, the children saw the 
father in their home once in seven weeks. 
His rare visits were thus naturally 
times of celebration, each wife vying 
with all the others to make his stay in 
that particular house the memorable one 
of the circuit. Extravagance was ram- 
pant; no wife cared to economize in any 
way so that another wife might thereby 
have more to spend. The household 
arrangements where more than one wife 
lived under the same roof were neces- 
sarily somewhat peculiar. ‘The family 
living next door to us consisted of two 
mothers and their respective broods of 
Mormonlets. ‘Through the center of the 
house ran a large hall, which divided the 
living apartments of Emmeline and Sarah, 
and in the beginning (before the bishop 
who called Emmeline and Sarah “ wife ” 
had had much experience in plural mar- 
riages) he instituted a common dining- 
room and kitchen for the use of the two 
families. ‘There was continual war, need- 
less to say, and the peaceful-looking 
dining-hall and kitchen were in a fair 
way of becoming battlefields. Even the 
children, who, when out-of-doors, played 
as amicably as children ever play, felt 
the warrior blood surge through their 
veins the moment they sniffed the at- 
mosphere of these rooms. ‘Things finally 
reached such a pass that poor Bishop H. 
had the rooms divided by a partition. 
Our first introduction to the religious 
side of Mormondom was gained in the 
company of a Mormon nursemaid, who 
was beguiled into taking us to the Con- 
ference by “ cross-my-heart-and-hope-to- 
die” promises of good behavior. The 
enormous building, seating thirteen thou- 
sand persons, and the solemn-looking 
President, two Councilors, twelve Apos- 
tles, the Seventies, the Patriarch, the high 
priests, elders, bishops, priests, teachers, 
and deacons, seated in a semicircular 
group on an elevated platform, made a 
sight calculated to inspire something 
akin to awe even in the minds of the small 
unbelievers present. ‘The great organ 
pealed forth, and when the congregation 
joined in with thirteen-thousand voice- 
power we were moved to song, and lifted 
up our childish voices in a good Episco- 
palian hymn—the only sort we knew. 
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That we sang an entirely different meter 
discouraged us not at all; and when we 
ended a bar or so behind the multitude, 
neither the consternation of the nurse 
nor the disapproving looks of our neigh- 
bors abashed us in the least. We sang 
just as many verses as the others did, 
and were starting on another stanza 
when the congregation suddenly sat 
down, and we were left standing alone, 
with open mouths, from which a falter- 
ing, quavering note was jerked into 
space by the nurse’s emphatic tug at our 
nether garments. 

At that time only the foundations and 
footings of the walls of the huge granite 
Temple were built, but these clearly 
showed in plan the curiously divided 
rooms and passages which, since the 
walls were raised, have been closely hid- 
den from Gentile eyes. To us they 
looked like a labyrinth, and we invented 
all sorts of weird rites and ceremonies 
for the different chambers. 

Not far from the Temple were two 
grim, mysterious buildings, surrounded 
by high walls, which were a never-failing 
source of interest to us. The first was 
the Endowment House, where all good 
Mormons were baptized, confirmed, and 
married. The ceremonies were secret, 
but it Was. supposed that there was a lay- 
ing on of hands and an anointing with oil. 
At the first one of these religious initia- 
tions a sanctified undergarment was 
adopted by the Latter-Day Saint, and if he 
lived up to the teachings of the Church 
this was worn all through life. These 
garments were made of muslin or cotton 
flannel, and resembled the combination 
suit of to-day. There was a buttonhole 
worked on the left breast and one on 
the left knee, the meaning of which my 
inquiring mind was never able to fathom. 
The marriage robes were white, and fell 
from the shoulder in soft folds. An 
apron of bright green, similar ‘in size 
and shape to the Masonic apron, was 
worn with these white robes, and a sort 
of belt or girdle. This ceremonial dress 
was the same for men and women, except 
that the women wore a short white veil 
falling over the face. These marriage 
robes were laid aside and used for 


shrouds when death claimed the owner. 
Another of these walled 


inclosures 
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contained the Museum, with a zealous 
superintendent called by the Mormons 
“Brother Barfoot.” Tatight by expe- 
rience the uselessness of trying to scale 
ten-foot adobe walls, we meekly paid 
our “two bits” at the entrance anc 
passed quickly through the cut-and-dried 
collections indoors to the yard where the 
native creatures were kept. The snake 
cage inspired my brother with the idea 
of adding to his weekly allowance by 
capturing a live rattler and selling it to 
the Museum, and Brother Barfoot, :n al! 


seriousness, offered two bits for a large ° 


one, and suggested that a good plan 
would be for one of us to hold an open 
bag while another poked the snake in. 
But these business dealings were sud- 
denly broken off when the Brother short- 
ly afterward caught us in the very act of 
plucking a much-longed-for tail feather 
from a screeching peacock, and, con- 
fiscating our prize, turned us out in 
disgrace. 

But if we feared neither Mormon elder 
nor curator, there were things that filled 
us with terror, and chief among them 
was a half-crazy old man with flowing 
white hair and beard, who used to drive 
through the streets yelling and gesticulat- 
ing, and to.our minds embodied unknown 
terrors. It was said that he was one of 
the Mountain Meadows gang, and that 
his madness was the result of that day’s 
horrible deed.. One of our occasional 
boy playmates was a survivor of the 
massacre. He and his sister crept be- 
hind some bushes, and, peering out from 
there, saw their parents and friends mur- 
dered. The treacherous, swift-running 
Jordan could have told many a tale of 
dark deeds, I think, for those at the 
head of the Church did not believe in 
burdening the community with crippled 
or idiotic members, and the unfortunate 
ones dropped out. One woman, whose 
confidence my mother gained, said that 
her weak-minded son disappeared one 
evening, and she never dared ask what 
had become of him. Later the city was 
overrun with all manner of cripples, who, 
believing the Mormon missionaries, had 
come to Zion to be cured by the laying 
on of hands. 

Gentile,” according to the Mormon 
definition, of course, meant merely 
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non-Mormon. As a matter of fact, the 
Gentile colony included both Jews and 
Christians, and the conditions brought 
them together in unusually close ‘social 
relations. As time went on, and the 
Mormon colony was necessarily forced 
into closer contact with the general civ- 
ilization of the country, the reign of 
terror. naturally died out. Among the 
adults Gentiles and Mormons did not 
mingle much more than formerly, but 
the children did not recognize any bar- 
riers. When my older sister was plan- 
ning to leave for an Eastern boarding- 
school, two of Brigham Young’s daugh- 
ters were eager to go with her, and asked 
their father to send them. With his 
usual bland suavity he replied: 

“ My dear daughters, nothing would 
give me more pleasure than to gratify 
your wish in this matter, but, you know, 
if I send you to boarding-school I should 
have to send all the other children, and 
that, you know, I could not do.” 

Through my acquaintance with the 
Apostle’s daughter I met one of the 
Young boys, and we forthwith fell in 
love. The meetings were not as frequent 
as our ardent passion craved, for he 
went to the Mormon school, while Gen- 
tile children attended the schools of 
Episcopal, Methodist, or whatever church 
the parents were identified with. (The 
ministers of the different churches were 
called “ Professor” during the week, 
and secular class-rooms were used for 
Sunday-school as well.) Unable to meet 
often, we decided to intrust our messages 
to Uncle Sam, and the course of true 
love might have run on and finally en- 
listed me in a regiment of Mrs. Youngs 
but for the intervention of fate. Having 
no stamp for my first billet-doux, and 
having squandered my last nickel in 
riotous peppermint lozéfges, I resorted 
to the waSte-paper basket, and found 
what seemed to me a perfectly good 
stamp. The postmaster was not of the 
same opinion, unfortunately, and he 
actually broke the seal of my sacred 
communication and took the letter to 
my father. The rest of the story is 


veiled in tears, and before the wounds 
had fairly healed I made the acquaint- 
ance of my beloved’s father, Brigham 
Young. A prominent minister from the 
States was visiting us, and when he 
called on the head of the Mormon Church 
I was permitted to go along. President 
Young was at that time staying in the 
* Bee-Hive House ”—one of a row of 
imposing white mansions, which took its 
name from a gilded hive on the very 
top. He received the grown-up mem- 
bers of the party most graciously, and 
for my amusement wound up a beautiful 
automatic singing bird. During the 
visit, when the subject of religion came 
up, the eminent divine, in quoting a 
passage of Scripture, made some trifling 
mistake, and was promptly corrected by 
Brigham. When the call was over, Pres- 
ident Young sent us over to the Taber- 
nacle in his own carriage, drawn by two 
large, snow-white mules in gold-plated 
harness. 

My recollections of our outdoor life 
and of our wanderings outside of the 
city are among the happiest of all. 
There were long days in the sage-brush, 
when we younger children proudly 
tramped behind my brother’s gun (he 
was nearly twelve years old) and carried 
home the rabbits, or, rarely, had the wild 
excitement of shooting at the swarming 
flocks of wild duck in the ponds and 
carrying home the game—and the lame 
shoulder. 

There was a wonderful cave, too, half- 
way up the mountains, where we played 
Indians to our hearts’ content, and I, 
though only a “squaw,” had my share 
of glory and adventure. Now there isa 
summer resort at the place, and a rail- 
way from Salt Lake. Convention has 
reasserted itself, and much that was 
characteristic of early Mormonism has 
disappeared. The new order is better, 
but I doubt if any children there have 
freer or happier lives than we had in 
the days when Brigham Young was 
supreme in the Mormon councils, and 
exercised an almost independent sover- 
eignty over his people. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE RUSSIAN 
PEOPLE | 


BY GEORGE KENNAN 


WO of the most important factors 
in the great and complex prob- 
lem of Russia’s future are the 

army and the people. If the army, ora 
majority of it, turns against the Czar, the 
autocracy is likely to be overthrown by 
force; while if the people oppose the 
existing Government, either actively by 
arson, pillage, and assassination, or pas- 
sively by refusal to pay taxes and render 
military service, the Empire will go into 
bankruptcy and a change in the struc- 
ture of the State will become an economic 
if not a political necessity. Recent 
events at Vladivostok, Sevastopol, Cron- 
stadt, Sveaborg,*Deshlagar, and many 
other military centers have thrown some 
light upon the temper of the army and 
the navy; but with regard to the feeling 
and attitude of the people, Russian tele- 
grams have given us comparatively little 
information. We know that there is a 
great deal of excitement and disorder 
among the peasants, and that troops are 
called out every day to disperse meet- 
ings, break up processions, and protect 
from pillage the estates of the landed 
proprietors ; but we do not know with 
certainty whether the causes that pro- 
duce such excitement and disorder are 
economic or political—whether the com- 
mon people are making a violent protest 
against local agrarian conditions that 
impoverish them, or whether they are 
attempting to show their sympathy and 
solidarity with revolutionists, terrorists, 
and other active enemies of the existing 
bureaucratic régime. Social and politi- 
cal conditions in Russia are such as to 
make the collection of accurate and de- 
tailed information with. regard to the 
temper of the people extremely difficult ; 
but it is possible, nevertheless, to bring 
together facts from Russian life which 
are interesting and instructive, if not 
conclusive; and to a few such facts I 
invite the reader’s attention. The social 
phenomena that I shall try to describe 
328 


do not manifest themselves everywhere, 
and may not be characteristic of the 
whole population, but they are at least 
common enough and general enough to 
serve as an index to public feeling in a 
large part of the Empire. 

Nothing, perhaps, in recent Russian 
history is more noteworthy and signifi- 
cant than the intense interest taken by 
the common peopie in the elections to 
the Duma, and the excitement and en- 
thusiasm shown by the crowds that 
assembled at the railway stations and 
steamboat landings when the Liberal 
delegates started for St. Petersburg. 
Take, for example, the scene at the rail- 
way station in Saratoff on the 5th of last 
May, when the Constitutional Demo- 
cratic and Labor delegates took train 
for the capital. According to the Sara- 
toff Day, twenty thousand people assem- 
bled to see them off. There were 
ladies with bouquets of flowers for pres- 
entation to the delegates ; clerks, teach- 
ers, and professional men from the “ in- 
telligensia” or educated class; artisans 
in colored shirts and greasy caps from 
the workshops and factories; and thou- 
sands of peasants in sheepskin coats and 
muddy top-boots who had tramped in 
from the suburban villages to bid their 
representatives good-by. A strong cor- 
don of troops had been drawn around 
the station, and it was apparently the 
intention of the local authorities to pre- 
vent anything like a “ demonstration ;” 
but the multitude was so great that it 
could not be controlled without mur- 
derous violence, and the officers on the 
spot, who were apparently taken by sur- 
prise, dared not resort to extreme meas- 
ures. Even in Russia twenty thousand 
people, keyed up to a high pitch of en- 
thusiasm and excitement, cannot be dis- 
persed without bloodshed. 

When the delegates arrived, a table 
was brought out of the station, and, 
mounting this improvised rostrum, one 
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representative after another addressed 
the immense crowd. Only a few could 
hear the speeches, but all could feel the 
spirit of them, and at every period there 
was a great roar of applause. Whenall 
the delegates had spoken, V. N. Polyak, 
the leader of the labor organizations, 
sprang upon the table, and, after a brief 
but impassioned address, shouted, ** Cit 
zens ‘There stand the troops. ‘They 
have not fired yet, but when the bureau- 
cracy compels them to do so, they will 
shoot. down the people!” Mr. Polyak 
tried to say more, but his reference to 
the use of troops excited the crowd, and 
in reply to the suggestion of forcible 
repression, an immense body of factory 
operatives began singing the Marseillaise. 
Thousands of voices joined in the chorus, 
and the great wave of sound put a stop 
to the speaking and drowned even the 
roar of the approaching train.’ When 
the long line of carriages drew up In 
front of the station, the excitement 
reached its height. People fought for 
Howers from the delegates’ bouquets ; 
the railway employees, instead of attend- 
ing to their duties, seized Mr. Litvinoff, 
one of the most popular of the repre- 
sentatives, and tossed him in the air; 
and another mighty choir, outside the 
barrier of the station, struck up the revo- 
lutionary song, “ Za vami idyot svezhikh 
ratnikof stroi 
“Fresh recruits from the ranks 

Will give you support 

In the great work 

Of freeing the people.” 


The delegates finally took their seats 
in a first-class carriage which had been 
reserved for them, and amid shouts, hur- 
rahs, and the hoarse roar of thousands 
of voices, the train got under way. ‘The 
people, with bared heads, watched it 
until it passed out of sight, and then 
began to disperse—-the labor organiza- 
tions marching from the station in a 
procession, singing that menacing revo- 
lutionary song, Whirlwind of 


"The words and music of the Marsetllaise have been 
‘earned by all labor organizations in Russia, as well 
‘s by tens of thousands of peasants, and the Frencl 
revolutronary hymn is now sung by marching parties 
' workmen, by political exiles, and by opponents of 
(he Government generally, in all parts of the Empire, 
‘rom St Petersburg to Vladivostok A suggestion of 
the French Revolution is also to be found in the gen 
eral use of the word Citizens.” by liberal and revolu 
honary orators, 
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Wrath.” Suddenly one of their leaders 
held up his hand and shouted, “ Com- 
rades! Stop singing! ‘The chief of 
police threatens volley firing if we don't 
stop.” 

“Let him fire!” replied one of the 
factory operatives. “ Sing away, com- 
races !”’ 

“Hold on!” cried a fresh young 
voice. ‘‘ Don't let’s spoil a bright day! 
Well get what we want without singing.” 
The music ceased, and the procession 
marched in dead silence past the stern- 
faced, scowling chief of police, past the 
commanding officer of the troops, who 
Was sitting on a drum fingering the butt 
of his revolver; and past serried ranks 
of soldiers, whose faces were as impas- 
sive and expressionless as so many masks 
of stone. 

At Kurdum, Tatishcheff, Atkarsk, and 
several other stations where the train 
stopped in the vicinity of Saratoff, crowds 
of peasants had assembled, with red flags, 
and the delegates addressed them from 
the car windows. At the station of Kur- 
dum, the old white-haired father of the 
peasant delegate Anikin was standing on 
the platform, and as he embraced the 
young man and bade him good-by he 
said impressively, ‘‘ Never retreat, my 
son!” From the station of Riazhsk, 
where the train crossed the boundary 
of the province, the delegates sent to the 
people of Saratoft the following telegram : 

“ Your magnificent farewell to us, and 
the great hymn of freedom so mightily 
sung by tens of thousands of voices, 
will never be effaced from our memory. 
As we leave the province of Saratoff, 
filled with a consciousness of sacred 
duty and with unshakable faith in your 
Strength, we send you, citizens, our 
greeting and our good-by.” 

Send-offs of this kind, which were 
given to the Liberal delegates in scores 
of places, seem to me to be an indication 
that the Russian people are awakening 
to a knowledge of their condition and 
are beginning to feel a consciousness of 
power. But the feelings that inspire 
them and the objects that they have in 
view are sometimes shown in ways that 
are even more remarkable and signif- 
cant. Early in May a great throng of 
peasants, accompanied by a priest of 
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the Greek Church, assembled on the 
railway track between Nizhni-Novgorod 
and Moscow, and flagged an express 
train which was carrying half a dozen 
Liberal members of the Duma to St. 


Petersburg. Forcibly holding the train: 


and getting the delegates together, the 
peasants asked the latter to take an oath, 
before the priest, that they would make 
a firm stand for the rights and interests 
of the people, and that they would not 
‘return without “land and liberty.” 

In many cases the common people 
showed unmistakably, not only that they 
wanted “ land and liberty,” but that they 
heartily sympathized with violent and 
revolutionary attempts to obtain those 
blessings. In June the condemned ter- 
rorist, Miss M. A. Spiridonova, left Mos- 
cow, under strong guard, for the East 
Siberian mines. The authorities tried 
in every possible way to keep the date 
of her departure a secret, in order to 
prevent sympathetic “ demonstrations ;”’ 
but there are revolutionists, apparently, 
in all the Russian telegraph. offices, and 
the movements of the “ Spiridonova 
train ” were wired ahead in time enough 
to enable hundreds of people in eastern 
Russia and western Siberia to assemble 
at the stations and give her an enthusias- 
tic greeting as she passed through on 
her way to pewal servitude. 

On the 8th of July, when a party of 
eighty political exiles left Odessa for 
the northern provinces of Vologda and 
Archangel, several thousand people 
marched from the prison to the railway 
station with them, singing the Mar- 
seillaise. A strong force of police and 
Cossacks kept the sympathizing escort 
at a distance, but could not prevent it 
from giving expression to its feeling in 
revolutionary songs, nor from hurrahing 
and shouting greetings and good-bys to 
the prisoners as the train pulled out of 
the station. 

On the 18th of April a party of twenty- 
two politicals left the East Siberian town 
of Chita for the mines of Akatui. An 
immense crowd of sympathizers, of both 
sexes, gathered at the prison, and, in 


spite of the efforts of the police to re-- 


strain them, marched with the convicts 
to the railway station. The politicals, 
as they took their places at the grated 
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windows of the cars, struck up the Mar- 
seillaise, and the crowd on the platform 
joined in the chorus, waving hats, hand- 
kerchiefs, and parasols in the wildest 
enthusiasm. As the train left the sta- 
tion and passed the private car of Gen- 
eral Rennencamp, which was standing 
on a side track, the prisoners suddenly 
dropped the Marseillaise and began 
singing : 
“ Strike off the fetters 

That keep us enslaved, 

And freedom we'll 

Teach you to love ;” 
and to this music they went into pena! 
servitude in one of the most dreaded 
mines of the trans-Baikal. 

The public sympathy shown to polit- 
icals in some parts of Russia seems to 
have alarmed the local authorities and 
led them to take extraordinary precau- 
tions against rescue. On the IIth of 
May, for example, a party of forty polit. 
ical exiles, destined for Siberia, were 
sent northward from Kherson at mid- 
night, a time when it was thought that 
most people would be in their beds. 
Notwithstanding, however, the lateness 
of the hour, several thousand persons 
assembled to see them off, and they 
marched to the steamer landing by torch- 
light, under guard of five hundred sol- 
diers and police accompanied by a rapid- 
fire gun detachment from one of the 
garrison batteries. Only forty men! 
And yet they had to be guarded by a 
whole battalion, with field artillery, 
under command of a major-general ! 

The demonstrations of sympathy with 
political exiles are sometimes almost 
official in their character. Early in May, 
Professor Gredeskul, of the University 
of Kharkoff, was banished as a political 
criminal to the province of Archangel. 
He had hardly reached his destination 
when he was elected a member of the 
Duma, and Mr. Goremykin, who mean- 
while had become Prime Minister, 
ordered him sent back to St. Petersburg. 
When, on his return journey, he passed 
through Vologda, a large part of the 
population of the city assembled at the 
station to greet him, and the Mayor, act- 
ing officially in behalf of the City Council, 
extended to him the compliments and 
congratulations of the municipality. 
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One of the most remarkable demon- 
strations of public sympathy for politicals 
was that witnessed in ‘I'saritsin on the 
3d of May, when the people of the city 
tallowed to the cemetery the bodies of 
iwo men who had been shot by the Cos- 
sacks while marching in a “freedom 
procession” on Labor Day. So much 
feeling had been roused by the action 
of the troops in firing upon a peaceable 
and unarmed procession in the streets 
that the Governor of the province thought 
it prudent to allow a public funeral, and 
the whole population of the city took part 
in it. All shops, factories, and places of 
business were closed, and an immense 
procession, carrying wreaths of flowers 
and red flags draped with black, marched 
from the church to the graveyard, be- 
tween solid walls of people, singing the 
funeral of the Russian revolu- 
tionists: 


song 


“Thou hast fallen as a victim 
In the struggle for the right.” 

In front of the city prison, where many 
politicals were contined, the funeral pro- 
cession stopped, and, from grated win- 
dows hung with improvised flags of red 
and black, two prisoners addressed the 
throng in speeches that were so eloquent 
and sympathetic as to break down com- 
pletely the hearers’ composure and self- 
restraint. Hundreds of faces were wet 
with tears, and scores of women were 
crying hysterically aloud. In the history 
of the French Revolution there are few 
incidents more touching or dramatic than 
this halting of a funeral procession in 
front of a jail, and this speaking of politi- 
cals through grated cell windows to a 
yreat assemblage of weeping men and 
women gathered about the coffins of men 
shot to death by the troops of the Czar. 

but the Russian people do not confine 
themselves wholly to peaceable demon- 
strations of sympathy with the revolu- 
tionists. In at least half a dozen recent 
cases, beginning at St. Pétersburg and 
cnding in QOrenburg, they have made 
determined attacks on prisons for the 
purpose of setting political offenders free, 
aud have been driven away only by the 
lire of troops. All these manifestations 
ol sympathy—the escorting of exiles from 
prison to station; the marching of peas- 
aits under the red flag ; the respect paid 
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to the bodies of the dead who * have 
fallen in the fight ;” the attacks on local 
Bastilles; and the singing of the Mar- 
seillaise and the * Whirlwind of Wrath ” 
by thousands of excited citizens in the 
streets—all are new phenomena in 
Russia, and all seem to me to indicate 
that, for the first time in the struggle for 
liberty, the active revolutionists have 
popular support. In the ‘70s and the 
‘50s the yreat mass of the Russian people 
regarded the so-called nihilists with 
indifference, if not with disapproval and 
dishke. Very few muzhiks took part in 
political agitation, and among the exiles 
in Siberia the gentlemen outnumbered 
the peasants in the proportion of at least 
twenty to one. Such is no longer the 
case. In Russian prisons and places of 
exile peasants are now in the majority, 
and hundreds of them are arrested every 
week. 

The Czar’s “ freedom manifesto ” of 
October 30, 1905, led the common peo- 
ple to believe that they were going to 
have something to say about their own 
affairs: the election campaign and the 
organization of the Iuma gave. them 
a reason for holding meetings ; and they 
began to take a real personal interest In 
the political life of the State. Now, the 
bureaucratic reaction, the arrests, the 
* pogroms,’’' the whips of the Cossacks, 
and the firing of the police on unarmed 
and peaceable crowds in hundreds of 
towns and villages, have filled them with 
indignation, and they are beginning to 
show fight. How far they will go in 
their opposition to the bureaucracy, and 
how many of them will take part ina 
revolutionary or terroristic campaign, no 
one can predict; but it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that because they 
have thus far taken the dissolution of 
the Duma quietly they are indifferent to 
thatevent. ‘The hundreds of thousands 
of men— perhaps one might say without 
The word “ pogrom means literally “destruction,” 
devastation.” and it is used in Russia to designate an 
attack or raid made upon a class of people, or a part of 
a town, by an armed mob. The massacre of Jews in 
Kishinev, for example, was a “pogrom.” The“ Black 
Companies,” with the aid or ympathy of the police. 
have organized scores of pogroms in Kussia in the 
past year, and the victims of them have always beer 
politicals or Jews. ‘They are described by the bureau 
cracy as uprisings of loyal citizens against traitors, 


and they are probably an invention of the late Minis 
ter of the Interior Von Plehve. The most noteworthy 


and terrible of them were the pogroms in Kishinev, 
Pomsk, Simbirsk, Murom, Penza, and Vologda. 
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exaggeration the millions of men—who 
have taken part in political strikes, who 
have held countless meetings in country 
villages, who have sent petition after 
petition and protest after protest to their 
representatives in the Duma, who have 
attacked the estates of landed proprie- 
tors, and who have carried on a bloody 
war with the police for six or eight 
months, are not indifferent. There is a 
temporary lull now, but it is by no means 
a sign of acquiescence or submission. In 
a thoughtful and temperate editorial 
upon the situation the latest number of 
the St. Petersburg Ravenstvo says: 


The comparative quiet of the moment is 
due to the fact that the masses of the people 
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are inan attitude of expectancy. The artisans 
do not know what their central organizations 
will decide upon, and the peasants who tak» 
an interest in the liberal movement are waii- 
ing for instructions from their delegates an:| 
other leaders. All feel that it is necessary 
to be reasonable, and that the questions at 
issue are tco important to be decided without 
careful reflection. The masses of the people 
are evidently preparing to act with thoughi- 
fulness and circumspection and to avoid coi.- 
fusion and anarchy. There may be room for 
differences of opinion with regard to the 
possibility of conscious and concerted action 
on the part of the people as a whole: but 
there is no doubt whatever that this idea of 
concerted action is becoming very widely 
prevalent among the masses. To morrow is 
pregnant with great events: but the calling 
together of another Duma may stop the 
progress of the gathering storm. 


HENRY SIDGWICK, PHILOSOPHER’ 


BY H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


f $tory\of Henry Sidgwick’s 
career, told in detail for the first 
time in the biographical memoir 

recently published, has a rich inspira- 
tional value for every man and woman 
who would steadfastly pursue the true 
in all the changing phenomena of life. 
England has seldom produced so fine a 
spirit. Sidgwick was, as George Eliot 
well said, a man whose friends tacitly ex- 
pected him to conform to moral standards 
higher than they themselves could attain. 
Of a pre-eminently philosophic mind, he 
was a philosopher, not of the cloister, 
but of the world. By precept and exam- 
ple there radiated from him an influence 
that went alike for the ennobling of 
humanity, the adyancement of learning, 
and the properly directed freedom of 
individual thought and action. Yet in 
this country, if not in his own, less is 
known of his life and works than of the 
life and works of many a teacher to 
whom mankind owes a smaller debt of 
vratitude, 

The reason for this is twofold. In 
the first place, Professor Sidgwick was 
not the rounder of any school of thought, 
in the accustomed sense of the term. 


Sidgwick. 


‘he Macmill: an Company, New York. 


A Memoir by A.S.and E. M.S. 
ets Side rwick and Eleanor Mildred Sidgwick). 
$4. 


He did not, to borrow the metaphor of 
his friend the late F. W. H. Myers, be- 
queath to us his wisdom in the shape of 
crisp metaphysical bank notes which the 
universe would ultimately decline to 
cash. He could not do this for the rea- 
son that he was innately so judicial, so 
open-minded, so quick to perceive the 
defects of any system, that he found 
himself unable to adopt the positivistic, 
one might almost say the partisan, atti- 
tude essential to the formulation and 
propagation of set doctrines. Sweeping 
statements and broad generalizations 
were to him abhorrent. It is true thei 
he deemed himself a utilitarian, but his 
penetrating insight so refined: utilitarian- 
ism that it lost itself in a lofty idealism 
remote from the teachings of Bentham 
and Mill. But if he founded no school, 
his is the higher distinction of having 
made plainer the way to the proper ex- 
amination of the great problems of life, 
of having emphasized the necessity of 
drawing fine distinctions and weighing 
them carefully and conscienticusly in the 
balance of the intellect. 

Secondly, the circumstances of his life 
have militated against his being widely 
known. Distinctly a public-spirited man 
and actively identified with many move- 
ments, he was identified with none cal- 
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culated to give him immediately an inter- 
national, or even national, reputation. 
What is still more significant in this 
connection is the fact that, although a 
great teacher, he was Always primarily a 
student. On the threshold of his career 
he was offered and declined a master 
ship at the famous public school, Rugby. 
In explaining to his sister the reason for 
his declination, he used these words: 
“| know my vocation in life to be not 
teaching but study.” This view remained 
uppermost to the end, and, encouraging 
it, he became, like Lord Acton, a prodigy 
of learning. Unlike Lord Acton, fortu- 
nately, he has left tangible souvenirs of 
his labors, especially in his ‘“ Methods 
of Ethics,” “ Principles of Political 
Kconomy,” and “ Elements of Politics.” 

Professor Sidgwick was born in 1838, 
the son of a Yorkshire schoolmaster, and 
after a few years of private school edu- 
cation entered Rugby ‘in his fifteenth 
year. ‘ He went rapidly up the school,” 
his biographers tell us, * taking various 
prizes; and the chief thing in which he 
differed from the ordinary successful 
school-boy was his unusually wide read- 
ing, his exceptional taste for poetry, and 
the fact that his talent for mathematics 
was quite as noticeable as his proficiency 
in the classical studies. After one year 
in the sixth, being then seventeen and 
one month; he defeated all his seniors 
and took. the first exhibitions These 
triumphs he repeated at Cambridge, 
whence he graduated in 1859, senior in 
both the classical and the mathematic 
tripos and thirty-third Wrangler, being at 
once elected to a Fellowship in his col- 
lege. Thus began his long professorial 
connection with Cambridge, lasting more 
than forty years, and resulting, for one 
thing, in a notable expansion of the 
Cambridge spirit, a breaking down of 
the barriers that had prevented the Uni- 
versity’s growth along broad educational 
lines. Although he had already resolved 
to make the study of philosophy his life’s 
work, the necessity of earning an income 
led him to accept a classical lectureship, 
and this he held until 1867, when the 
Opportunity came of securing a lecture- 
ship in what was then known as “ moral 
sciences,” embracing logic, psychology, 


ethics, metaphysics, political economy, 


and politics. Meanwhile wide reading 
had raised within his naturally inquiring 
spirit a host of religious perplexities. 
Born and reared in the established faith, 
he began to drift more and more rapidly 
from the Church, until in 1869 he decided 
that he could no longer conscientiously 
subscribe to the ‘Thirty-nine Articles. 
and, with the courage of his convictions, 
resigned his Fellowship, the resignation 
contributing largely to the abolition of 
the religious tests twe years later. He 
was not, however, obliged to sever en- 
tirely his connection with Cambridge, 
and now turned his attention to a project 
that warmly appealed to his generous 
nature—the extension of the educational 
facilities of Cambridge to women. ‘The 
result of his efforts in this direction is 
seen to-day in Newnham College, of 
which he was the founder and with which 
he was identified until his death. 

If 1869 was a memorable year in his 
life, 1874+ was no less noteworthy. It 
was then that his first book, “ The 
Methods of Ethics,” was published, and 
in the same year he definitely entered 
upon a quest which was constantly to 
hold his attention with greater inten- 
sity—the quest for scientific proof of the 
survival of human personality after bod- 
ily death. In his earliest youth, as is 
abundantly shown by the letters now 
published for the first time, ghost” 
stories had exercised a strange fascine- 
tion over him. “I can only assure you,” 
he once told a friend, * that an evening 
with spirits is as fascinating to me as 
any novel. I talk with Arabs, Hindus, 
Spaniards, Counts Cavour, etc. IL yield 
to the belief at the time, and recover my 
philosophic skepticism next morning.” 
As time progressed and religious doubts 
waxed greater, he insensibly gave him- 
self more and more to the investigation 
of those strange occurrences. which, 
reported from time immemorial, have 
been held by many to possess evidential 
value in support of the belief that there 
is life beyond the grave. Presently 
there grew upon him the conviction that 
here was a field that science had too long 
neglected, and that if there be a ‘“‘ super- 


stition of credulity there may likewise 


fairly be said to be a “superstition of 


incredulity.” ‘The result to him was the 
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forming of a community of interests and 
activities with other adventurers into the 
unknown—at first with F. W. H. Myers 
and Edmund Gurney, and later with the 
wider circle of charter members of the 
Society for Psychical Research, of which 
Professor Sidgwick was himself first 
president. 

‘In a starlight walk which I shall not 
forget,” recalled Mr. Myers in his nota- 
ble tribute of friendship, “* In Memory of 
Henry Sidgwick,” *“‘ I asked him, almost 
with trembling. whether he thought that 
when Tradition, Intuition, Metaphysic, 
had failed to solve the riddle of the 
Universe, there was still a chance that 
from any actual observable phenomena— 
ghosts, spirits, whatsoever there might 
be—some valid knowledge might be 
drawn as to a World Unseen. Already, 
it seemed, he had thought that this was 
possible ; steadily, though in no sanguine 
fashion, he indicated some last grounds 
of hope ; and from that night onwards I 
resolved to pursue this quest, if it might 
be, at his side.” 

It would be difficult to find a man 
better equipped for this perilous inquiry 
than was Henry Sidgwick. His pro- 
found but buoyant skepticism, his subtle, 
alert, and ingenious mind, his habit of 
submitting everything to minute analy- 
sis, all this co-operated to guard him 
from the errors of misplaced enthusiasm 
or dogmatic negation. ‘That strict scien- 
tific methods were, at the outset, im- 
pressed upon the Society for Psychical 
Research was in no small degree the 
effect of his influence and guidance. All 
of his writings—and their themes vary 
as his catholicity of interests—bear the 
same imprint of critical caution. Mr. 
Bryce has pointed out how, from the 
standpoint of instruction, this makes his 
books difficult reading for the beginner, 
but of the greatest value to the advanced 
student, who cannot fail to derive from 
Professor Sidgwick’s process of careful 
sifting and nice balancing of distinctions 
and qualifications, benefit not merely in 
respect to the topic under discussion, 
but to all subjects demanding scrutiny. : 

Philosopher, psychologist, econdmist, 
man of affairs, Professor Sidgwick was 
also a literary critic of brilliant charac- 
teristics. His university duties—par- 
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ticularly after 1883, when he was elected 
Professor of Moral Philosophy—and his 
devotion to scientific investigation left 
him little time for the consideration of 
literature and its representatives. But 
what he did write on this subject was 
exceedingly well done. It was Sir Leslie 
Stephen’s opinion, shared by many, that, 
had he chosen, Professor Sidgwick might 
have been the first of contemporary 
critics. As it was, few of the critics of 
his day excelled him in discrimination 
of taste and judgment or in exactitude 
of statement. He wrote slowly and 
laboriously, sparing no pains to the end 
that his utterances should express his 
thought precisely. But with him slow 
writing did not mean sluggish thinking. 
On the contrary, his friends—and few 
men have enjoyed such intimate com- 
panionship with so wide a circle of in- 
tellectual leaders—bear unanimous testi- 
mony to the alertness of his mind. ‘To 
the last he remained a conversationalis: 
of almost unique gifts. 

“Tn brilliant company,” says an anony- 
mous writer in the Cambridge Letter 
of the Newnham College Club, “ he was 
naturally at his best, but out of the shy- 
est or dullest he managed to elicit some- 
thing. He got the best out of people 
that there was. He would take up the 
most trivial remark, the most unpromis- 
ing subject, and by an ingenious turn 
convert it to something of interest, so 
that the sorriest conversationalist would 
have a cheered sense of having contrib- 
‘If you so 
much as mentioned a dus/er in his pres- 
ence,’ said some one, ‘ he would glorify 
it on the spot.’” His nephew, A. C. 
Benson, the son of Archbishop Benson, 
similarly avers that “I always felt my 
uncle to be the best talker I ever met. 
It used to delight me, when he joined 
our own home circle, where the conver- 
sation was apt to run on ecclesiastical 
lines, to watch the adroit and yet per- 
fectly simple way in which he would 
follow technical questions, and throw a 
new light upon them ;_ bnt the real charm 
consisted in a mixture of sympathy and 
humility. He received—I am _ speak- 
ing of quite early days—one’s halting 
contributions te a subject with a serious 
courtesy, and often gave the remark a 
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deft twist which gave it a distinguished 
air.” 

The end came for this truly remark- 
able man in August, 1900. He _ had 
been warned a few months earlier that 
he stood face to face with death, and he 
awaited the inevitable with patient and 
hopeful resignation. “Life is very 
strange now,” he wrote to Myers, * very 
terrible ; but I try to meet it like a man, 
my beloved wife aiding me. I hold on 
—or try to hold on—to duty and love; 
and through love to touch the larger 
hope.” And to Sir George Trevelyan: 
« If it should be farewell, think of me as 
one to whom your friendship has been 
an unfailing source of delight and profit 
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While this story has less of 
Ann Boyd h and quai san than 

umor and quaintness than some 
of Mr. Harben’s other tales of northern 
Georgia, it has the same fidelity to the 
homely, rough, and quaint life of the inter- 
esting section in which Mr. Harben’s char- 
acters live. Moreover, it has a poignant 
human motive. At first through her own 
sin, but for many years because of the hateful 
lies of an enemy, Ann has become shunned by 
all the people round about her, and is even 
obliged to undergo public insult from the min- 
ister when she returns to church after many 
years of absence. But she has prospered 
amazingly in worldly matters, and has there- 
fore a good store of ammunition with which 
to fight her enemies. In the end, however, 
love, pity, and forgiveness, brought about 
naturally and simply, take the place of hatred, 
and both those who have loved her and 
those who have hated her benefit by her 
change in character. The Story is injured 
by the tendency of the characters to excess- 
ive monologue. (Ann Boyd. By Will N. 
Harben. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$1.50.) 


There is something about 
this novel which isolates it 
at once from the mass of 
mediocre fiction. It deals with a factory 
situation and the rise of a strong young man 
whose ability is characterized by the word 
* inevitable ;” but the excellence of the book 
is In its fiber (which leads us to look with 
much interest for further work from the 
same pen), and a statement of the plot con- 
veys but little. As a love story it is thor- 


The Balance of 
Power 
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for more than forty years, and who 
knows that you forgive him if he has 
ever unintentionally offended you in any- 
thing. My thoughts go back to the old 
days when we walked round the cloisters 
and talked of life and the spirit in which 
it should be lived. You have fulfilled 
your promise better than |; and | pray 
that you may have the serene old age 
that I have vainly hoped for myself 
Good-by, dear friend !” 

Among his last words were, “ We 
must idealize or we should céase to 
Struggle.’’ Surely the influence of such 
aman on the life of his country and the 
thought of the world shall not soon pass 
away. 
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oughly fine; there is a quality in the senti- 
ment which immediately arrests the attention, 
but the execution is decidedly open to criti- 
cism. It would seem that the author had 
not mastered the craft of story-telling. rspe- 
cially in the first three or four chapters, the 
reader’s mind is thrown into constant con- 
susion, in spite of the fact that a certain 
Strength and sincerity have captured his 
interest. The novel is overcrowded. There 
is excellent material, but too much of it. Yet 
there are evidences of marked ability—occa- 
sional touches which reveals the fine creative 
instinct. (The Balance of Power. By 
Arthur Goodrich. The Outing Publishing 
Company, New York. $1.50.) 


This is an amusing ac- 
count of the experiences 
of a young housewife. 
Miss Martha Burr, competent and successful 
schoolmistress, becomes Mrs. John Purcell in 
chapter one, and is initiated into the profes- 
sion of home-making. “ The first canto of 
the domestic idyll” proves that a perfectly 
logical theory of housekeeping, worked out in 
books or classes, is sometimes found wanting 
in the kitchen. [For instance, the fire fails 
to kindle, though “laid inductively ” and 
“rationally ignited.” various cook-book 
combinations contain all sorts of disappoint- 
ments and surprises. And the young hus- 
band (who rates his wife as his intellectual 
superior in every way) is human and is some- 
times hungry, in spite of a love that pardons 
every error. ‘The book is full of familiar situ. 
ations, and the reader, if she is a housewife, 
will find rest from her own domestic trials ‘in 
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several hours of sympathetic communion with 
young Mrs. John Purcell. (The Distractions 
of Martha. By Marion Harland. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25.) 


By this title the author 
means, of course, English 
books with colored illustra- 
tions. He has studied this interesting sub- 
ject thoroughly, and tells the history of the 
advance in methods and processes of color 
printing with great thoroughness, although 
perhaps with a little too much detail to hold 
the attention of the ordinary reader. From 
the point of view of the bibliographer and 
the printer the volume could hardly be im- 
proved. It includes the names of artists and 
engravers who worked on all of the many 
books described, and in this and in other 
ways will prove of special value as a refer- 
ence volume. As is fitting, the book is given 
every advantage of presswork, typography, 
and illustration. Non-experts as well as ex- 
perts will look with decided enjoyment at the 
large number of beautifully printed full-page 
color illustrations. These present examples 
of color printing, running from 1486 (in 
which year appeared the “ Book of Saint 
Albans,” which is not only one of the 
earliest books printed in England, but con- 
tains the first and decidedly an isolated 
example of color printing in an English book), 
down to the charming work of Kate Green- 
away, Walter Crane, and other artists of our 


English 
Colored Books 


time. (English Coloured Books. By Martin 
Hardie. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$6.75.) 


The most difficult task con- 
fronting Mr. Maxwell in 
“The Guarded Flame” is 
the establishing of Burgoyne’s greatness. 
Burgoyne is the central figure, a scientific 
genius of the nineteenth century, and the 
fact of his genius determines the course of 
the story and the final solution of the plot. 
For several chapters the reader is somewhat 
puzzled ; is the writer making fun of Richard 
Burgoyne? There is certainly a satirical 
touch. Yet every evidence of the man’s 
real greatness is presented: the testimony of 
his contemporaries, the profound devotion 
of his intimates. And he is endowed with 
_ various traits of character commonly asso- 
ciated with genius and not talent, such as 
simplicity and a universal kindliness based on 
an understanding of humanity. But in the 
atmosphere which surrounds him there is 
something excessive and sentimental. The 
statement of his greatness is reiterated until 
it becomes almost intolerable. His guarded 
egotism gradually strengthens the reader’s 
antagonism. He is clearly “the guarded 


The Guarded 
Flame 
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flame ;” but the title has a further signifi- 
cance, which will be seen in a brief state- 
ment of the plot. Richard Burgoyne has 
married a young wife; for eleven years she 
has lived in the shadow of his greatness (to 
fall into the manner of the book), during 
which time she has absolutely consecrated 
herself to the protection of his genus. At 
this point the household is somewhat trans- 
formed by the introduction of two young 
persons, one a niece of the scientist, the 
other an average young man, his secretary or 
assistant. It will be seen that young Mrs. 
Burgoyne, robbed of that emotional expe- 


rience which should have come in youth, is, . 


by a different principle, “the guarded flame.” 
The inevitable happens. But the moral 
equilibrium of the story is preserved, and it 
gains in strength as it proceeds to a final 
solution. (The Gnarded Flame. By W. B. 


Maxwell. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
$1.50.) 
Max iene This is a story which con- 


cerns itself with characters so 
degraded, a phase of life so sordid, that there 
is little excuse for its presentation unless for 
the purpose of working out some human 
principle. As it stands it is a picture of 
depravity and simply that, clever enough in 
workmanship, but lacking in motive. Max 
Fargus, keeper of oyster-houses, is deceived 
into marrying a certain Sheila Vaughan, who 
with the lawyer Boffinger is plotting for the 
old man’s money. 


erous even to one another. The style is 
rapid and consistent throughout, and the 
reader’s curiosity is well manipulated, but 
the elements of ugliness are unrelieved., 
Because none of the characters inspire pity, 
the action is in no sense tragic—to make use 
of a very old bit of dramatic philosophy. 
(Max Fargus. By Owen Johnson. The 
Baker & Taylor Company, New York. $1.50.) 


It was a capital idea to ex- 
tract from the “ Pickwick 
Papers ” those famous and 
jolly chapters relating to the Christmas 
spent by Mr. Pickwick and his triends at 
Manor Farm. The only wonder ts that the 
idea has not been carried out before this. 
The publishers have made a handsome 
quarto of the book, neatly and tastefully 
decorated, and notably and naturally well 
suited for holiday purposes. The illustra- 
tions, by Mr. George Alfred Williams, are 
both in color and in line. They seem to us 
to catch admirably the spirit of the subject 
and at the same time to avoid imitation of 
the many previous illustrators of Pickwick. 
(Mr. Pickwick’s Christmas. By Charles 


Mr. Pickwick's 
Christmas 


Fargus finally revenges. 
himself upon the conspirators, who are treach- 
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Dickens. The Baker & Taylor Company, 
New York. §$2.) 


A party of congenial 
and charming people 
meet at an English 
country house to rehearse and at the end act 
“ A Midsummer Night’s Dream” in a beau. 
tiiul outoi-door setting. Everything con 
duces to romance, and: the author carries on 
with delicate comedy and skillful manipula- 
tion the rather intricate threads of flirtation 
and mystification which lead to a cheerful 
and happy end. The chief criticism that one 
is inclined to make is that the situation 1s 
dwelt upon a little too long and that the story 
would have left a better impression if it had 
been considerably shortened. (A Midsum- 
mer Day’s Dream. By H. B. Marriott Wat 
son. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


A Midsummer Day's 
Dream 


This is a collection of short 
stories which have all of Mr. 
London’s recognized vigor and originality. 
‘Vhey relate chiefly to subjects of a grimly 
iragical kind, and sometimes deal with the 
supernatural or gruesome. (Moon Face. 
By Jack London. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.50.) 


Moon Face 


These prose fragments 
and poems are -the im- 
pressions of a tempera- 
ment refined and delicate. Mr. Cawein is 
especially sensitive to a kind of decorative 
loveliness, the intricate detail of nature, and 
he records it subtly, faithfully, turning con- 
stantly to the vocabulary of art in his effort 
to express accurate distinctions in form and 
color. He is a painter of beautiful surfaces, 
delighting in colors, textures, the quality of 
iridescence, all that is exquisite to the object- 
ivemind. But his impressions are curiously 
unmodified by either philosophy or passion. 
Nature is to him a manifestation of pure 
beauty ; 1t is not a stimulus to imaginative 
thought. He is not haunted, as Wordsworth 
was, by a sense of its profound significance. 
His picture is never confused by the experi- 
ence of emotion, an impulse which rejects 
details at times because it seeks the expres- 
sion of something felt, not seen. The volume 
opens with the impressions of the poet asa 
high-school boy, and these, whether in prose 
or verse, have that quaiity of distinction 
which characterize the later work. But then 
as later there is a lack of metrical sponta- 
neity which marks the poet's limitation. 
The style is always careful, conscious, never 
pressed into the service of any sudden im- 
pulse. In other words, the work of Mr. 
Cawein is not distinctly lyric, although the 
verse has rhythmic charm. *(Nature Notes 
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and Impressions. By Madison Cawein: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50, net.) 
The Praises of To most American travel- 


Warwickshire Stratford-on-Avon, Kenil- 


worth, Leamington, Warwick, and possibly 
Coventry. But Shakespeare’s county abounds 
in other places of historic interest or natural 
charm. To name almost at a venture a few 
delightful spots with quaint names, there are 
Henley-in-Arden, Newnham Paddox, Max- 
stoke Priory, Compton Wyngates, Abbots 
Salford, and many another river-nestled 
village, ancient manor-house, and romantic 
castle. To see Warwickshire aright, a resi- 
dence of as many months as most people 
spend days is requisite. For driving,cychng 
(in England the bicycle has by no means 
gone out, as any one can testify whoon a bank 
holiday goes into the country), or, best of all, 
for walking, there is no more picturesque 
English county, and many of the most pleas- 
ing scenes are off the highroads and reached 
through lanes where no motor-car passes. 
The beauties of Warwickshire are attract- 
ively presented to the eye in this volume 
through the reproduction in color of seventy- 
five water-color paintings by Mr. F. White- 
head, which may be cordially praised, with 
a special word of commendation for the 
artist’s restraint in color-effects. The textis 
by Mr. Clive Holland, who knows and loves 
his subject, and’ deals with both its historic 
and romantic sides thoroughly and agreeably. 
(Warwickshire: Painted by Frederick White- 
head, R.A. Described by Chve Holland. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $6.) 


A somewhat sensational 
mee Upper Hand but original plot js here 
told with some vigor in the writing but with 
little charm or literary grace. (The Upper 
Hand. By Emerson Gifford Taylor. A.S. 
Barnes & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


Certainly a good idea for a 
boy’s book is this of narrating 
the stories of exploits by which 
the Victoria Cross has been won by soldier 
heroes. Some thirty of these narratives are 
included in this volume, and the number 
might have been largely increased, as is 
shown by an appendix giving a list of all the 
recipients of the Victoria Cross. The first 
crosses were bestowed for acts of heroism 
in 1854, in the Crimean War, but the first 
actual presentation of a cross took place at 
the end of the Crimean War in 1857. It is 
said that the Charge of the Light Brigade 
inspired the idea of the Victoria Cross. 
Altogether, 522 men have been decorated by 
this cross, and some two rundred of these 


The Victoria 
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are alive at the present time. Mr. Haydon 
relates the stories of the many deeds of 
heroism with spirit and in a way to interest 
all boy readers. (The Book of the V. C. 
Compiled by A. L. Haydon. Andrew Mel- 
rose, London, England.) 


Miss Wells quotes the diction- 
ary definition of,a whimsey as 
‘‘a freak, a capricious notion, 
an odd device.” Examples of every variety 
included in this definition and ot many others 
may be found in this collection of queer 
things in rhyme—travesties, acrostics, limer- 
icks, lipograms, macaronics, chain-verses, and 
alphabetical and typographical curiosities 
are among the number. (A Whimsey Anthol- 
ogy. Collected by Carolyn Wells. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25, net.) 


A Whimsey 
Anthology 


mee: This story by Mr. Hamhin 
Garland, beautifully bound 
and printed, is a new version of “ The Spirit 
of Sweetwater,” published in 1898. The 
central characters are a pretty, consumptive 
girl seeking salvation in the Western climate 
and a sturdy young miner who falls in love 


6 October 


with her and helps to deliver her trom the 
captivity of her illness. There 1s nothing 
unusual in the plot, but the theme is so 
handled as to reveal a serious principle. The 
girl has lost her vital grasp—yielded her 
whole mentality to a belief in her own doom. 
And the anxiety and apprehension of those 
about her further sustain the morbid idea of 
disease. At this point she is brought into 
contact with the normal principle of life 
through the personality of the young miner, 
whose health and mental poise are one. The 
man’s experiences have lett him elemental ; 
his intuitions are unspoiled, and, rejecting 
the necessity of disease, he refreshes and 
restores a mind depressed by sickness. It 
is the very old story of deliverance through 
love, but it presents a principle of mental 
causation which is encroaching more and 
more upon material theories. Whether Mr. 
Garland has bettered his original story in 
this new version is an open question. The 
earlier story is more artistic in construction 
and an adequate development of the same 
theme. (Witch’s Gold. By Hamlin Garland. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $1.50.) 
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OUR TARIFF AND THE POOR OF 
OTHER LANDS 


In order to assist some of the poor women 
of Armenia in earning a few cents daily, that 
they might keep themselves and their chil- 
dren above the point of actua! starvation, 
Mrs. C. D. Ussher, Missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board at Van, Turkey, a few months 
ago began to teach these poor ones the mak- 
ing of delicate and beautiful lace. The care 
and the work involved have been very great, 
but the effort has proved a success. A 
market has been found for this rare Oriental 
product, benevolent ladies both in Europeand 
America gladly helping on the enterprise. 
And were it not for the tariff duties laid upon 
such goods when brought into the United 
States, the misssonaries at Van could not only 
help the poor, starving people there to live, 
but could also furnish some part of the means 
necessary for the prosecution of further 
benevolent work among them. For instance, 
Dr. Ussher is seeking aid for the proper fur- 
nishing of a hospital which he has built. 
But now it is impossible to receive beyond 
the most meager profit, if indeed anything 
at all, on the lace sold in this country. A 
shipment of one hundred dollars’ worth has 
just been taken from the custom-house in 
New York, and for the privilege of doing 


this séxty dollars has been paid to the 
Government of the United States. No one 
would ever undertake to make such lace in 
this country, On account of the cost of: labor. 
Comment is unnecessary. 

Joun BARROWS, 


Stonington, Connecticut 


BOOKS ON SOCIALISM 


In giving a list of books on Socialism you 
cite chiefly the works of unfriendly critics of 
the movement, or at least of those who are 
not avowed Socialists. Would not simple 
justice seem to require that the writings of 
the Socialists themselves be read also? It 
one would intorm himself as to the relative 
merits of Java and Blue Mountain coffees, 
he would not apply tor information solely to 
manufacturers of substitutes. 

lf your correspondent will write to Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., 56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, a catalogue of Socialistic literature 
will be sent. 

Personally, I should like to suggest Mr. 
Spargo’s little book on “ Socialism,” Ghent’s 
“Mass and Class,” “The Fabian Essays” 
by English writers, Marx’s great epoch-mak- 
ing book “ Capital,” “ Studies in Socialism ” 
by Jaurés; and, for the evolution of the idea 
of brotherhood as reflected in the realm of 
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literature, Vida D. Scudder’s charming 
volume, “‘ Social Ideals in English Letters.” 
These six books, all of which are printed in 
i:nglish, will furnish, from the German, Eng- 
lish, French, and American view-points, an 
adequate introduction to the subject which 
more and more is compelling the attention of 
the worid. CHARLES E. BEALS, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


[We give our readers this additional infor- 
mation. Our correspondent is, however, 
mistaken as to the character of the six books 
recommended in our editorial paragraph. 
Not one of them is distinctively anti- 
Socialistic. For that purpose Professor 
Fhint’s “ Socialism.’ is the best authority to 
consult. Of the volwhes suggested by us 
for examination, two are favorable to Social- 
ism, two are encyclopedic, and two are inter- 
pretations of the teaching of Jesus Christ 
on social topics, and are written neither to 
advocate nor to condemn Socialism.—THE 
EDITORS. } 


CO-OPERATION THE WAY OUT 


Your comments on Dr. Carroll D. Wright’s 
“Battles of Labor” and Professor John 
Ryan’s “The Living Wage” interest me 
deeply, as do all The Outlook’s discussions 
of economic questions.. I am an admirer of 
Canon Kingsley, and only this summer have 
carefully gone over “ Alton Locke,” and I 
feel that we are fast approaching the condi- 
tion in regard to labor depicted so graph- 
ically there. 

I would like to state a view for your criti- 
cism or that of your readers. It is substan- 
tially this: 

Capital is past labor; labor is future capi- 
tal. They are convertible and can be meas- 
ured by a common unii—the dollar. The 
strife between labor and capital will disap- 
pear as their practical identity is appreciated. 

Let me illustrate by a concrete case. 
Suppose Brown puts $100,000 into the manu- 
facture of pens. Smith invests $50,000 and 
accepts the presidency of the concern at 
£10,000 a year. Jones subscribes $25,000 
and gets $5,C00 a year as secretary. White 
pays $15,000 and gets $3,000 as treasurer, 
while Field puts in $10,000 and receives 
$2,000 as manager. 

The five named who invest $200,000, and 
four of whom receive $20,000 in annual sal- 
aries, employ ten men at §$5 a day, twenty 
men at $3, and forty men at $1.50. These 
men work 300days in the year. Wages then 
amount to $15,000, $18,006, and $18.000 in 
these three grades of labor, or to $51,000. 

In the spirit of fraternalism the partners 
propose to share profits or losses of the 
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business at the end of each year in propor- 
tion to the investment of money or labor. 
Capital invested amounts to ...........0+++«« $200,000 


The net profits are divided by 271,000, and 
each of the seventy-five men who have con- 
tributed to the success of the firm draws his 
proportionate share. Let us suppose a divi- 
dend of ten per cent. is declared. 


$10,000 

Fach of the ten VER 150 
Each of the twenty receives ............sess0s 90 
Each of the forty receives ............ccsseeeee 45 


Will not the payment of $5,lv0 to the 
Wage-earners or $51,000 be more than com- 
pensated by the feeling that the laboreris a 
profit-sharer ? 

I maintain that the end to be sought in 
our industrial life is co-operation or profit- 
sharing, and the means to attain this end is 
publicity. Let the man who contrnbutes a 
dollar’s worth of work receive his per cent. 
of the actual profit as well as the man who 
invests a dollar in money, and strikes and 
strife will disappear. The secrecy of the 
capitalist in regard to his profits arouses the 
suspicion of the laborer. Competition is 
passing, combination is present, co-operation 
is pressing us toward fraternalism. 

C. S. HARTWELL. 


CHILDREN’S COURTS 


In the September number of the Juvenile 
Court Record there appears an article, en- 
titled “ Children’s Rights,” which seems to 
have been copied from your valuable maga- 
zine. Thearticle says of the Children’s or 
Juvenile Court that it was “ first instituted 
in Chicago, it is now instituted in forty cities 
of twenty-two different States, has sprung 
up in Europe, and in far-off Australia has 
already achieved signal success.” Believing 
that you wish to have the facts correctly, I 
beg to say that the Children’s Court was not 
first instituted in Chicago. Massachusetts 
passed the first law for a Juvenile Court 
some thirty-odd years ago, but, except in the 
city of Boston, it was toa great extent in- 
operative. 

In 1892 the Legislature of the State of 
New York passed a law establishing Chil- 
dren’s Courts (Laws of 1892, Chapter 217). 
This was not a mandatory statute. It was 
followed in the year 1896 by an amendment 
(Chapter 414 of the Laws of 1896). In the 
year 1901 an amendment to the Charter, of 
the City of New York (Laws of 1901, Chap- 
ter 466, Sec. 1399) provided for the estab- 
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lishment of a Children’s Court in that city in 
a separate building entirely distinct from 
any other criminal court; but an appropria- 
tion could not then be obtained from the city 
authorities, and the law did not then go into 
etfect. In 1902 (Chapter 590 of the Laws ot 
1902) there was a further amendment to the 
City Charter, and in the same year a Chil- 
dren’s Court in a separate and distinct 
building was established in the city of New 
York, Borough of Manhattan, and known as 
the Courtof Special Sessions, first Division, 
Children’s Part. Subsequently there was 
established in the Borough of Brooklyn, 
city of New York, a Children’s Part of the 
Court of Special Sessions, Second Division. 
The law providing for a Juvemle Court in 
Chicago was not passed until 1896, some 
four years after the movement began in the 
State of New York. Australia, which you 
speak of, had a Children’s Court before any 
were established in the United States except 
in Massachusetts. The work in New York 
has been to a large extent the model for the 
movement abroad looking toward the estab- 
lishment of Children’s Courts. In France 
they have a probation system copied from 
that in New York, a | in England a bill 
was introduced in the last Parliament to 
establish a Children’s Court, but failed to 
pass. By direction of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Children’s Courts are held in 
Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. 

I recently spent three months abroad visit- 
ing England, Scotland, France, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,and Italy, meeting there the 
people who are interested in Children’s Court 
and probation work, and on my return to 
New York sent to them many documents 
bearing on these subjects. I have no doubt 
that within the next five years Children’s 
Courts will be general throughout the coun- 
tries named, directly owing their origin to 
the State and city of New York. The peo- 
ple particularly interested were the repre- 
sentatives of our sister societies, which now 
exist in almost every country in the world, 
the New York society being the parent of 
all. 

Now a word in reference to the Juvenile 
Improvement Association. There is at the 
present time a federation of most of the 
children and animal societies in this country 
known as the American Humane Associa- 
tion. It has the facilities for doing just the 
work that the other association would do. 
There is also an international society known 
as the International Congress for the welfare 
and protection of children, which will hold a 
meeting during the coming year in Berlin, 
Germany. Representatives from this coun- 


try will attend. Therefore there is now both 
a national and an international society, and 
why should any other be organized? Should 
not funds that may be subscribed for this 
purpose be given to existing organizations, 
particularly the American Humane Associa- 
tion, which was organized in 1877, and has 
since been actively at work to better the 
condition of humanity? There is also the 
American Humane Education Society of 
Boston, Massachusetts, and the New York 
State Humane Education Committee, both 
duly incorporated for the purpose of promul- 
gating humane doctrines and distributing 
humane literature, which should be liberally 
supported. ‘The multiplication of such socie- 
ties is of no practical value, and would only 
serve to create friction and clashes. There 
is no necessity for the Children’s Bureau 
mentioned. All that the Children’s Bureau 
could do in the shape of collecting statistics, 
etc., could be done by the Census Bureau 
with the addition of a few clerks; whereas 
such a Bureau as proposed would entail an 
expense to the Government of about 370,000, 
with no adequate return. 
E. FELLOWS JENKINS, 
Secretary and Superintendent. 


The New York Society tor the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


BOTH DIAMOND AND SEED 


I hope 1 am not too late in sending a few 
words of comment on a recent editorial in 
The Outlook as to Christianity being either 
“a diamond” or “a seed.” My only claim 
for consideration is your assertion that 
“ Catholic ” tradition says it is a diamond. 

First, then, as to its being a.diamond. In 
respect of the infinitely precious and com- 
plete gift of Christ—whole Christ—to the 
world, it és a diamond. 

In respect, however, of Christ himself 
being lite in himself, and of the continuous 
development of our apprehension of him, 
Christianity 1s a seed—a living seed. 

Both sides are true, and there ought to be 
no antithesis between both conceptions. In 
Catholic theology and in Catholic tradition 
and life both are found. Any well-informed 
teacher of Christianity—no matter what he 
may call himself—ought to be willing to de- 
fend each idea against any who would nar- 
row it down to the other alone. You have 
no right whatever to say that Canon Liddon 
held to the “diamond” theory. It is mere 
assumption on your pirt that he did not 
hold the other along with it. It all depends 
on the point of view. 

CHARLES F, SWEET. 


Tokyo, Japan. 
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The F oll Value of Rice 


has been known and appreciated since the 
dawn of civilization. The daintiest and 
most tempting way of preparing rice for 
food, is a decidedly modern invention. 
This marvelous process thoroughly cooks 
the rice kernel to a dainty nut-brown 
crispness, while expanding, or “ puffing” 
it to many times its normal size. 


<Puffed) 


is a delicacy that possesses gen- 

uine merit as a food—it pleases | 

the palate and satisfies the appe- 
tite—it is so distinctly good and 

| wholesome, children and grown- 

ups can eat all of it they want as _ . 

many times a day as they please. 


Quaker Rice should be warmed 
in the oven and then served with 
milk, cream or sugar to suit the 
taste, or, you will like it ‘tween 
meals just as it is. 
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On each package of Quaker Rice 
you will find recipes for delight- 
ful confections, such as Quaker 
Rice Brittle, Quaker Rice 
Candy, etc., which you can 
quickly make in your own 
home, to the enjoyment of 
every member of the family. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers every- 
where at 10c the package. 


Made by the Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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(\ |The ‘ 
Headache Cure}: 
contains no bromides or heart depress- - 


ing drugs. For 60 years physicians 


EGETABLE SICILIAN have recommended headache sufferers to 


AIR RENFWER | Take Tarrant’s 


Makes a rich and Seltzer A i 
LE abundant growth of (Trade-Mark 
hair. Quickly stops falling 
hair. Keeps the scalp clean 
and healthy. Pre- 
vents the hair split- 
ting at the ends. 
An elegant dress- 
ing for the hair, 
fo making it soft 
and smooth. 

For the whiskers ant 
moustache we make 
Dye known as BUCKING. 
HAM’S DYE. It colors in- 


stantly a rich brown or a@ 
soft black. 


R. P. HALL & CO., . 
Nashua, N. H. 


It cures all forms of headache, sick, bilious, 
nervous, or neuralgic, by removing the cause, 
It settles the stomach, corrects acidity, clears 
the brain, cleanses the bowels, and keeps the 
liver active. 

So agreeable to the taste that children enjoy 
it. The best laxative 
for family use. 


50 cents and $1.00 
At your druggists or 
by mail from 


The Tarrant Co, 
44 Hudson Street 


Complexion 


mples, and rou sgh skin are caused 

is an active 
Gantive. It stops fermentation, ab- 
sorbs all gases and clears up the com- 
plexion. Use 


MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


FOR 10c. in stamps, a full size 25¢. 
box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A. ]. Ditman, 30 Astor House, N.Y. 


CPAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 


_IN SARS AND 


bulk for large users, carton —y ete. 
PACE’ MUCILA 


2 Oz. size retai pe Soe. 


Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 


INORTHFIELDY 


CHICAGO?ST 
KANSAS CITY HYMNAL 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS, of *‘ Gospel Hymns *’ Fame 
AND POINTS BEYOND ‘ Fall of new songs that enthuse an inspire. 


GEO. J CHARLTON, Censase Assrenoea Acenr Cloth bound, $25 per 100; 30 cents each by mail. 


A returnable copy for examination will he mailed on roquest. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and 
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| quickly — never discolors print. Very& 
strong — corners will not curl. Largest 
bottle now for 5c.( by mail.10c.) In Le PAGES 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


RIGHT HOME 


9 Recommends Postum from Personal 
Test 
No one is better able to realize the injurious 
re tion of caffeine—the drug in coffee—on the heart 
an the doctor. 
When the doctor himself has been relieved by 
mply leaving off coffee and using Postum, he can 
fr with full conviction to his own case. 
4 Mo. physician prescribes Postum for many of 
ispatients because he was benefited by it. He says: 
‘| wish to add my testimony in regard to that 
wellent preparation—Postum. Ihave had func- 
nal or nervous heart trouble for over 15 years, 
oi part of the time was unable to attend to my 
usiness. 
“| was a moderate user of coffee and did not 
bink drinking it hurt me. But on stopping it and 
sng Postum instead, my heart has got all right, 
w I ascribe it to the change from coffee to 
fostum.. 
‘lam prescribing it now in cases of sickness, 
specially when coffee does not agree, or affects 
he heart, nerves, or stomach. 
‘When made right it has a much better flavor 
un coffee, and is a vital sustainer of the system. 
shall continue. to recommend it to our people, and 
have my own Case to refer to.” Name given by 
stum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
ot ok, “ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. “ There’s 


reason.” 


IDLE MONEY 


SHOULD EARN 


If you have funds that are idle or money 
that is earning but 3% or 4%, these funds in- 
vested with the Industrial Savings and Loan 
Co. may be made to earn 5% per year for you 
and be free from all dangers of speculation. 


YOUR SAVINGS ALWAYS 
SUBJECT TO YOUR CONTROL 


Available whenever you desire. Start an ac- 
count at any time, withdraw at your pleasure. 
No forfeiture of earnings, as we reckon profits 
for each day funds are left with us. Remitted 
hy check quarterly or semi-annually or com- 


pounded if preferred. 


Patrons in every State 
—some doubtless in your 
istablished 13 Years locality to whom we are 
Assets $1,750,000 privileged to refer you. 

Under Supervision 
New York Banking Dept. 
Write for full 
particulars. 
Industria] Savings 
and Loan Co. 


10 Times Building 
Broadway. New York 


Style Book and 
Samples of Ma- 
terials Sent Free 


Winter 
Suits 
and 
Coats 


7 Made te Order in 10 Days 

ve 


Women who appreciate New York 
styles and good workmanship, and 
whe wish to be relieved of the usual 
dressmaking annoyances, will wel- 
come the opportunity we present. 
During the past eighteen years more 
than 450,000 women have had their 
garments made to order by us from 
measurements taken at home accord- 
ing to our simple. instructions and 

. have been delighted with the result. 


Perfect Fit or Money Refunded 
We Guarantee Satisfaction 


Our new Winter Style Book illustrates over 100 fashion- 
able Suits, Skirts, Cloaks and Rain Coats, and describes 
the proper costume for 
every occasion. 

We make these garments 
to order from any of our 450 

aranteed materials, for 

than is usually 
ill-fitting ready-made clothes. 


Our Style Book illus- 
trates and describes: 


Visiting Costumes, 
$6.00 to $20 


Tailor-Made Suits, 
$7.50 to $25 


Stylish Skirts, 
$3.50 to $15 


Winter Coats, 
$6.50 to $25 


Ulsters and Rain Coats, 
$8.75 to $20 


We prepay express charges on 
these ents to any part of 
the United States, which 
means a big saving to you. 


We Send Free 


the United States our new 
Winter Book of New 
York Fashions, showing 
the latest styles and containing 
ment chart; also a large as- 
sortment of Samples of the 
newest materials. Write to- 
day: you will receive 
them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and I2I1 West 23d Street, New York 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches Est. 18 Years 
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